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KERAMIC KILNS 


Positive temp. control. Less fuel; 
less loss of ware. Bulletin 360. 


Fire Clay Company - Denver, Colo. 


For Charm Insurance use Anne Fifield Marionettes 
Delightfully unique characters from the land of fantasy, cleverly 
costumed. Whimsical faces, revealing painstaking artistry. Real- 
istic flexible hands. Wooden bodies, 14 joints. Celebrities. Whole 
casts. 18” to 24”, $4.00 to $10.00 each, strung complete. Quantity 
prices. Life size Masks. Any type. 


ANNE FIFIELD Pierre, South Dakota 


in A RT Chains 


EARLY REVIEWS 


DINO FERRARI (N. Y. Times): ‘Mr. Cheney’s book . . . the 
most searching, comprehensive and stimulating survey of modern 
art we have had the good fortune so far to read there is 
ample evidence in ‘EXPRESSIONISM IN ART’ that he has ‘seen’ 
and digested a tremendous lot of material .. we are genuinely 
grateful to him for the illuminating, vital contribution he makes 
to our understanding and appreciation of art!’’ 


J. W. LANE (N. Y. Sun): ‘Mr. Cheney’s book is about as com- 

plete an account of the organ-stops on which the intelligent or the 

sophisticated, modern painter may play. Mr. Cheney also includes 

for good measure the dance, sculpture, architecture and the theatre 
very handsome book”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: <‘It is by all odds the finest 
book of its kind yet printed in America—lucid, authoritative, up- 
to-date and well-mannered. The work is impressively documented 
and accurately indexed. It will recommend itself as required reading 
wherever contemporary culture is a subject of study. One is al- 
ready beginning to find it on well-informed bookshelves!’’ 


With 205 Illustrative Plates. 
HALF-LEATHER OR CLOTH BOUND (BOXED) $5.00 
By the Same Author (in uniform binding) 

"A PRIMER OF MODERN ART" 


LIVERIGHT PUB. CORP., Rm. 207, 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. 


VOGUE SCHOOL 


Individual programs for college students and teachers in In- 
terior Decoration @ Dress Design @ Styling @ Fashion Illus- 
tration @ Advertising © Commercial Art and Photography 
Personal Training plus Individual Advancement 


116 South Michigan Blvd. @ Chicago @ Dept. DE 


New York World's Fair 


When our forefathers established this common- 
wealth of States and dedicated it to the fostering of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” they gave 
to the world an historic new theme. George Washing- 
ton, making his inaugural address in the city of New 
York, emphasized this theme when he declared the 
aim of the new government was the “discernment and 
pursuit of the public good.” It is fitting the same noble 
theme should motivate the New York World’s Fair, 
which will celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of that inaugural. 

The Fair will look forward to the task of ‘‘Building 
the World of Tomorrow.” If it looks back over the 
long hard road on which man has travelled, noting the 
milestones that have marked his progress, viewing his 
proud accomplishments and his wondrous achieve- 
ments in art and craft and science, it will be merely 
to gain a perspective for the next advance. Looking 
at the past we shall try to answer the question— 
“What kind of world have we built; what kind of 
world are we building; what kind of world should we 
build ?” 

We intend to present a clear idea of the mesh of 
interdependence and inter-relations in which all men, 
all peoples, are caught; to show to individuals and 
communities the materials and the ideas, the things 
and the forces, that affect their lives, their well-being ; 
to show how closely knit together are all groups and 
classes, states and nations. We would show the tools 
with which we are to build that much desired better 
World of Tomorrow; and, in the showing, help to shat- 
ter the isolations that fence people from their 
neighbors. 

Our Fair will be a brilliant, entertaining spectacle; 
it will offer the best in architecture, sculpture, dio- 
ramus, murals, music, and amusements; it will enter- 
tain with athletic contests, water sports, opera, mov- 
ing pictures, and the drama; it will display all the best 
that the nations offer in materials and ideas, all the 
things easily to be attained; it will be everybody’s 
Fair; Science and Art will permeate it, but will have 
no separate temples; it will be a glorious panorama 
of today. 

But it will be more than all this. It will be the first 
Fair ever to attempt building itself on a constructive 
world concept. And in every building, every zone, 
every plan we establish for it, the visitor will find 
evidence of that concept, that theme — the advance- 
ment of civilization, the Building of the World of 
Tomorrow. 


FLOOR PLAN 


In preparing the “floor plan” of the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 one basic thought has been kept 
constantly in mind: that each visitor shall be enabled 
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to see the exhibits which interest him and yet not 
have to imbibe at the same time a lot of; to him, ex- 
traneous matter. Without neglecting the gourmands 
who delight in every course from caviar to coffee, 
provision is also being made for those who like to 
nibble and for those who prefer to concentrate on a 
particular dish. 


Fairs, like restaurants, must cater to varying de- 
grees of appetite. There is nothing more depressing 
than to aspire to a sandwich and be confronted by a 
feast. 


The 1939 Exposition will be spacious but not sprawl- 
ing. Its impetus will be centrifugal; and the incidence 
of that enervating disease, fair fatigue, will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The Fair will be easy to see. 


This follows naturally from the arrangement of the 
core of the Fair into secondary centers of interest 
radiating from the projected Theme Center in logical 
sequence. The latter will provide a bird’s-eye vantage 
point from which to study the significance of the ex- 
position as a whole. In the secondary centers the visi- 
tor will find a summation of the story of a particular 
zone. 


FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


The core of the Fair, where many of the exhibits 
will be located, will lie between the Long Island Rail- 
road and Horace Harding Boulevard, just north of 
the center of the site. Grand Central Parkway exten- 
tion will pass through the western half of the core 
area in a depressed roadway. Paralleling the parkway 
and a short distance to the east of it will be one of 
the two main esplanades. The other esplanade follows 
the main axis of the Fair and will extend in an east- 
west direction midway between Horace Harding Boule- 
vard and the railroad. A prolongation of this axis to 
New York Harbor, curiously enough, would pass 
through the Statue of Liberty. 

At the intersection of the two major axes will be a 
Theme Building and Tower set in a broad landscaped 
plaza. From this center the visitor will see, to the 
east across a long expanse of reflector basins and pools, 
a Plaza of Governments with a Federal Building at the 
far end and a Hall of States on either side. Public 
exercises and receptions will be held on the Plaza of 
Governments, which will also be used as a parade 
ground for military ceremonies. 

Looking south from the Theme Building down the 
other esplanade, which will cross Horace Harding 
Boulevard by two great bridges, the Fair visitor will 
catch a glimpse of the imposing rear facade of a 
marine amphitheatre on the north shore of the Meador 
Lake. Here will be presented on a huge water stage 
concerts, pageants, operas and marine shows. 

Nearby will be a Hall of Nations and other foreign 
exhibits, spreading out along the west shore of the 
lake. Across the water on the east shore and linked 
to the foreign section by a bridge will be the amuse- 
ment area, which will feature new and unusual types 
of entertainment, shows and amusements that cannot 
be duplicated either on Broadway or at Coney Island. 


PROJECTED DISPLAYS 


Across Horace Harding Boulevard from the north- 
ern end of the amusement area the Fair-goer will come 
upon the welfare exhibits grouped around one of the 
main entrance plazas. Here will be displays relating 
to Health, Education and Religion, Art and Recreation. 
A children’s playground will be laid out east of the 
Recreation zone. 

Four avenues will fan out from the “welfare plaza,” 
one leading directly to the Theme Center, one to the 
north-south esplanade, one to the Plaza of Govern- 
ments and the fourth across the core area to the “‘com- 
fort plaza” just south of the Long Island Railroad. 
Shelter, Sustenance and Clothes will be the stories told 
in the exhibits surrounding this plaza, which also will 
be tapped by four avenues. 

The zones relating to business and industry will 
occupy the western half of the core area. Transporta- 
tion will take in all of the section west of Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway Extension. Two bridges will provide 
access across the parkway to it. East of the parkway 
and north of the Theme Center will be Production. 
Communication, Distribution and Business Adminis- 
tration will fit in between the Theme Center and 
Horace Harding Boulevard. 

Aside from the Theme Building itself the only part 
of this quarter of the Fair which will not be devoted 
to business and industry will be a New York City 
building. This structure, which will be located between 
the Theme Center and the parkway, will probably be 
of permanent construction like the amphitheatre. 

Workshops will be located in the northeast corner 
of the core area, while the Administration Building 
will be in the northwest corner east of the parkways. 
Separated from it by the railroad tracks will be the 
camp for marines, sailors and cavalry. 

Each of the exhibit zones forming the core of the 
Fair will contain a focal point or key exhibit main- 
tained by the Fair Corporation. This key display will 
occupy the entrance hall to the main exposition build- 
ing in its particular zone. It will be the zone’s own 
show window and will indicate the type and nature of 
displays that may be found in the spaces occupied by 
exhibitors, who will be allocated locations in zones in 
which their products logically belong. Many of the 
zones will have their own restaurants, theatres, con- 
cert halls and dance floors supplementing the great 
concentration of attractions in the amusement section. 

The style of architecture which will predominate at 
the Fair has not yet been determined. It is expected 
that a new style of exposition design will be developed. 
New effects in lighting also will be sought, and land- 
seaping will play a major role in developing the 
grounds. Avenues, esplanades and plazas will be lined 
with trees and bordered with shrubs, flowers and 
lawns. Effective use also will be made of fountains 
and pools. In the courts of some of the buildings will 
be attractive gardens, open air restaurants and concert 
areas. Color decoration, murals and sculpture also will 
play a very important part in the appearance of the 
Fair. 
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NEW SERVICES OFFERED 


THESE PERSONS ARE READY TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


NORWOOD ENGLE 


FRANCES MONG 


JAMIE MATCHET 


CARLTON ATHERTON 


FELIX PAYANT 


STAGING AND PRODUCING 
Who has not had questions arise concerning lighting, 
costuming, make-up, or similar problems in planning 
and staging plays? By writing to this department, 


prompt expert advice will be given to schools, colleges, amateur 


groups or dramatics clubs. 


Address Staging and Producing Department. 


oBOOKS AND MATERIALS 


There are so many things to know about books, port- 


folios, and art materials: where to find them, how 


they work, and innumerable other matters. We can 


now be of real assistance if you inquire from us. 


Address Books and Material Department. 


MARKETING ART ABILTY 


1 For all who are interested in learning how to go about 


converting design ability into money, there is now a 


place in our organization for such questions. Many 
persons may wish to know how to start on a career of design, where 


to apply, how to present work, etc. 
Address Marketing Design Ability Department. 


CERAMIC ART PRACTICE 


Many persons wish to learn the fascinating art of 


pottery and clay-working. Various questions concern- 
ing where to locate the proper clays, glaze materials, 
kilns, wheels, and other equipment as well as questions of design; 


clay manipulation, and a basis for evaluation will be answered. 


Address Ceramic Art Practice Department. 


ART IN THE MAKING 


_ Teachers and educators of various rank may have 


WAS questions occasionally about objectives, ways and 

means of helping develop the art ability of those 
under their charge. Every teacher has, at times, rather perplexing 
problems. Let us discuss them by mail if not in person. 


Address Art in the Making Department. 


SEND A SELF ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR A PROMPT REPLY 
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THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


@ Never before has any agency attempted such a work as the compilation of which is now progressing 
rapidly in America as part of the Federal Art Project of the Works Progress Administration. Making rec- 
ord drawings of objects indigenous to American culture, and collecting data on these native arts, Federal 
art workers are helping to form the groundwork for a nation-wide pictorial survey of design in the American 
decorative arts. Already accurate record drawings of old handwoven coverlets, quilts, glass and pottery 
have been made and other objects to be indexed include furniture, costumes, pewter, silver, and other 
metal-work, some of which were shown at a recent exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. Americans 
may well be proud of their art inheritance. 


@ The Index of American Design includes art objects which were made in America from its earliest settle- 
ment until 1890, it has been gratifying to those in charge to find that certain sections of the country are 
unusually rich in early American art. The project is an enormous task and it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of time it will take to complete the Index. 


@ All work is done under supervision, and all work is put at the service of the great public to whom the 
artist owes his chance to work. In fact, while the primary end of the Federal Art Project, as of all other 
governmental relief projects, is to give work, the secondary end is fully as important—to see that the 
work is directed to fill a public need. Among the well-known persons guiding this work are Holger Cahill, 
C. Adolph Glassgold, Ruth Reeves, Constance Rourke, Rhea Mansfield Knittle, and innumerable experts 
throughout America. 


@ First begun in New York, work on the Index has progressed in various sections of the country from New 
England to California, with workers concentrating on the characteristic American art of their respective 
localities. Massachusetts workers, for example, are concentrating on textiles and the compilation of a rec- 
ord of objects in daily use in the fast-disappearing Shaker communities. Vermont is recording Bennington 
pottery, while Connecticut and Rhode Island are cataloging early colonial furniture. In New Orleans an ex- 
haustive study is being made of wrought and cast iron. The arts of the Pennsylvania-German culture in the 
East and the Spanish-Colonial cultures in the Southwest are being intensively studied. America has material 
for a handsome portfolio of its early glass and ceramics. 


@ Though artists are working in museums and semi-public collections, they are not limiting themselves to 
this readily accessible material. A primary purpose of the Index is to locate and preserve interesting objects 
in private collections as well as family heirlooms of furniture, silver, household objects, costumes and other 
articles which have never come to public attention. Valuable and constructive assistance could be given this 
significant art educational project by our readers. Any information sent to us will be forwarded to the 


proper persons. 


@ Among the fields of folk art in which there is still much information desired and material to find are 
wood sculpture of all sorts, such as figure heads for ships, cigar store Indians, Sir Walter Raleighs and tavern 
figures; wood carving, including butter molds, cake molds, whittlings, weather vanes, decoys as well as mu- 
sical instruments, glass, ceramics and textiles. Of particular interest to the Index at the present time is the 
art work of the Shakers, the Amish, the Zoarites and similar culture groups, as well as pottery made by slaves. 


® While there are many excellent reference books on American decorative arts, there is no single collec- 


tion comparable to the great European collections which have for years formed a source of information and 
inspiration to students and artists the world over. Completion of the Index will provide such a reference 


source on American design, similar to the European collections. 
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POTTERS AT WORK 


COURTESY SQUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


There is nothing to distinguish one of the pottery- 
making establishments of Tlaquepaque from any of the 
other close-packed whitewashed buildings that line the 
sleepy, sunlit streets of the village—nothing, that is, 
except a small, swinging sign, bearing the word 
alfareria, and three or four drowsy donkeys clustered 
about the doorway, donkeys so heavily loaded with 
bundles of hay, brought in from nearby farms for use 
in packing the pottery, that they look like shaggy 
haystacks, each mounted on four legs. 

It seems dark within the alfareria, after the dazzling 
sunlight outside. But, as his eyes become adjusted 
to the semi-obscurity, even the most casual visitor can 
scarcely fail to draw a long breath of wonder. Surely, 
this is not merely the interior of a work shop in a 
Mexican village, but rather a very Aladdin’s cave of 
priceless treasures! And that impression deepens as 


FOR JANUARY 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


he wanders through room after room where elaborately 
decorated and richly colored bowls, plates, and jars 
of every description crowd the sheives, huge vases, so 
gorgeous that he must touch them to be assured of 
their reality, stand about the floor, while the tables 
are piled with toy dishes, exquisite in their miniature 
perfection, and precious little clay figures, wonderfully 
lifelike in expression and attitude, and of the most 
realistic colors imaginable. 

“Why, I had no idea they would be so beautiful!” 
the visitor gasps in amazement. “Are all these things 
really made right here in the alfarerias ?” 

The owner of the establishment, who has been hover- 
ing politely in the background, smiles proudly. “Por 
supuesto! Every one of them! Should you like to 
watch the potters at work? They are real artists— 
Indian artists whom I have brought here from Tonala.” 
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Painting the design 
ona botellon 


And he leads the way toward the rear rooms, where 
the actual manufacturing process takes place. 

The alfareria seems more like a house than a fac- 
tory, for it is divided into a number of ordinary-sized 
rooms, with neatly whitewashed adobe walls, and stone 
floors. Nor do the brown-skinned, white-clad potters, 
some of them barefoot, others wearing the humble 
guaraches, look any different from the ordinary In- 
dians who are to be seen working in the fields, or wan- 
dering up and down the streets of any Mexican village. 

In one room, men are moistening clay, and mixing 
and kneading it to the proper consistency; in others, 
they are shaping it into various desired articles, bowl- 
shaped tecomates, flat cantimploras, and jarros of 
every imaginable size and shape, with curves and 
flutings that are a delight to the eye. 
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" COURTESY SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Roughly made potters’ wheels are used for forming 
the bowls and vases, but such articles as cups and 
plates are fashioned without molds, and this gives 
them a slight irregularity, which, however, only adds 
to their charm. Different men specialize in the mak- 
ing of different kinds of articles, and long practice, 
coupled with a steady hand and sure eye, enable them 
to work with amazing skill and rapidity. 

But it is by a visit to the rooms where the wares 
are decorated that one can best gain an idea of the 
real ability of the pottery makers. 

Nothing could be more fascinating than to watch 
one of these artists at work, and to see the designs 
take shape before one’s very eyes. Squatting on the 
floor, or seated on a low stool, he balances the articles 
on his knees, and turns it this way and that, as he 
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measures with his eye the size and shape of the areas 
to be decorated. With his dog-hair brush, held upward 
in Chinese fashion, he traces the outlines with firm, 
sure strokes, or, dipping into one after another of the 
cans of color spread out about him, fills in the design 
with smooth, rich colors, brightened by occasional 
touches of more vivid hues. 

He works rapidly, yet without apparent haste, with 
a sureness born of long practice and a thorough knowl- 
edge of his craft. On his face is that expression of 
absorbed concentration that bespeaks the true artist. 
No patterns or preliminary sketches of any kind are 
used; no matter how difficult and intricate a design, it 
exists only in the mind of the artist until it has been 
executed directly on the article to be decorated. 

Though they go about their work barefoot, and live 
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COURTESY SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Indian Woman selling 
pottery in the market. 


in the simplest of adobe houses, many of these men are 
people of considerable education. They pass down 
their skill from generations, and, in the same alfareria, 
father, son, and grandfather may often be seen work- 
ing side by side. The freedom under which they work 
enables them to keep constantly experimenting with 
new forms and working out new ideas, and thus they 
are continually increasing their artistic skill. 

When an article is to be decorated, the owner of the 
establishment may suggest the general effect he de- 
sires, but the actual creation of the design and the de- 
tailed working out of the color combinations is in- 
variably left to the decorator, himself. Certain favorite 
motifs are repeated time and again, but their arrange- 
ment and combination is always different, so that 
never are any two articles of pottery exactly alike. 
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Certain workers specialize in particular types of 
patterns. One designer traces delicate, lace-like flowers 
in white on vases whose backgrounds are mahogany, 
dull green, or soft old blue. Another uses only 
geometric designs, arranged in stripes and bandings, 
while a third prefers patterns filled with interlacings 
of fern-like fronds and strange, exotic flowers that 
suggest the tropical jungle. 

After its decoration has been completed, the pot- 
tery is taken to the furnaces to be fired, and is then 
placed in the show-rooms for sale, or carefully packed 
and shipped to various parts of Mexico and the United 
States. Of recent years, there has been a growing 
demand for this ware in our own country, for its com- 
bination of simple forms and rich decoration renders 
it particularly suitable for use in modern homes of 
almost any type. 

Even before the coming of the Spaniards, the region 
around the present city of Guadalajara was famous 
for its artistic pottery, made from native clay, and 
shaped and decorated by the Indians of the district. 
Some of the designs still in use date back to that time, 
but the majority are of much more modern creation. 

The city of Guadalajara, itself, was not founded until 
some years after the Conquest, but some of the sur- 
rounding villages are far older. For ages, the little 
town of Tonala, eight miles to the east, has been a cen- 
ter of the pottery-making industry, and articles many 
centuries old are dug up there, from time to time. The 
ware is still spoken of as “barro de Tonala”’, though 
the finest specimens are now made in the town of San 
Pedro Tlaquapaque, where various Mexican business 
men have established their alfarerias. However, most 
of the artists in the latter place came originally from 
Tonala. 

Other villages of the region which specialize in pot- 
tery making are Santa Cruz, which manufactures 
mainly cazuelas (cooking pots) and small clay figures, 
and E] Rosaria, where a very porous kind of water jar 
is produced. Factories for the making of glazed ware 
have also recently been constructed in the city of 
Guadalajara, itself. 

The manufacture of Tonala ware is technically very 
simple; it owes its fame rather to the beauty, rich- 
ness, and astonishing variety of the decoration than to 
any special quality of material used or the manner of 
preparation. The clay is obtained nearby, and is 
crushed very fine. Two kinds are used; one, known as 
barro pegajoso, is very plastic and of excellent quality; 
the other, known as barro blanco is somewhat 
coarser. The two are mixed together in various pro- 
portions, depending on the type of article to be man- 
ufactured. 

The workers produce their results with only the 
simplest of tools and the most primitive of potters’ 
wheels. After they are molded, the pieces are set in 
the shade to dry. Then they are decorated and fired, 
usually at a very low temperature. The chief colors 
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used are dark and light ocher, red, grey, rose, green, 


nigger brown, and several shades of blue. The blue 
is of foreign origin, but all the others are made of iron 
oxides found in the neighborhood. 


Several different qualities of ware are produced, 
ranging from the cheap, fragile cooking utensils that 
line the walls. of every Mexican kitchen to the finest 
objects of art, which are rivaled in the richness of 
their decorations only by the porcelain of the Orient. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of all is that kind 
of pottery known as “barro de olor’, a type of ware 
which, when moistened, emits a refreshing odor, like 
that of newly ploughed earth after a rain. This odor, 
which is also communicated to water kept in such jars, 
is due to the particular kind of clay used in its man- 
ufacture and the light coat of glazing of tierra de 
Sayula. 

It is especially well suited for water jars, as its great 
porosity causes a constant evaporation through the 
clay, which helps to keep the liquid cool, but it is also 
used for many other kinds of utensils, as well as for 
purely decorative jars and vases. So coarse textured 
is this material that, if water is allowed to stand in it 
for a short while, it passes through the pores to such 
an extent that the outside becomes covered with drops, 
and the clay, itself, takes on a shade several degrees 
darker than its normal hue. 

The shapes, colorings, and designs of even the cheap- 
est of these water jars, or botellones, are extremely 
varied and attractive. One type is of a very dark 
green; another has a background of the natural light 
ocher color, with decorations of blue and red in wide 
bandings, alternating with clusters of oblique lines 
and spirals. Others have grey figures, outlined in 
black on the ocher background, while still others are 
covered with red and white flowers. The lower half 
of a botellon consists of a section like a slightly flat- 
tened sphere, while the upper part is a long, extremely 
narrow neck, over which is placed an inverted vessel 
shaped like an ordinary drinking glass, which serves 
to protect the contents from dust and insects, and is 
also conveniently at hand whenever anybody wishes 
to take a drink. 

Another sort of container for liquids is known as a 
cantimplora (canteen). It is shaped like a tea kettle 
much flattened at the sides, and the illusion is further 
heightened by the fact that it also has a handle and a 
spout. But no tea kettle was ever decorated as are 
the cantimploras, which are usually adorned with in- 
tricate interlacings of scrolls and flowers, with an oc- 
casional gay and highly conventionalized bird. 

Some varieties of pottery, such as the tecomate, 
formerly used to serve tortillas in, are now made solely 
for ornamental purposes. The tecomates are semi- 
spherical bowls, often very richly decorated with exotic 
palm trees, huge ferns, and brilliant flowers, though a 
few have geometric designs, instead. Some are done 
in grey and blue tones on a reddish ocher background, 
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others in a very light grey on a base of deep red, while 
a few are dark grey with the patterns in yellow. 

The majority of the vases made at Tlaquapaque are 
intended only for ornamental use. They range in size 
from tiny souvenirs, no more than an inch or two high 
to wonderfully elaborate specimens, four or five feet 
tall. The ornamentation of these larger vases is the 
most elaborate of all. Many are covered with inter- 
lacings of flowers, trees, birds, and animals, in richly 
colored patterns, which resemble, in their general 
effect, the Persian and Chinese, though the individual 
motifs are mainly drawn from the artist’s own environ- 
ment. One flower, found on nearly all the vases, even 
the oldest, is an exotic, highly conventionalized form, 
known as the “flower of Tonala.” 

A particularly beautiful jar, representing the trop- 
ical jungle at night, is covered with a maze of palm 
trees, ferns, and flowers, all painted in dull violet, 
against a background of deep blue, dotted with yellow 
stars. Another shows a background of trees and 
flowers, into which is worked, at one point, a spotted 
cow with her calf beside her. Still other pieces are 
done in purely geometrical designs, arranged in richly 
wrought bands, that encircle the jar. All of these show 
an innate feeling of equilibrium, which gives them a 
very pleasing appearance. 


Some few decorators have recently been deriving 


their inspiration from the queer, stylized figures of 
ancient Aztec art, as shown on old pieces of pottery, 
found by excavators in this region. Many such pieces 
are colored in various tones of grey, on a background 
of very light ocher or dull red. Others are of light 
grey, with the designs painted in blue-black and red- 
dish grey, with touches of white. 

Certain alfarerias at Tlaquepaque have developed a 
kind of ware especially suitable for table use in the 
modern home. The sizes of the pieces and the colors 
of the backgrounds have been sufficiently standardized 
so that one can pick out articles to make up anything 
from a simple salad set to a complete dinner service. 


The backgrounds are light ocher, deep ocher, dark 
blue, pale old-blue, a dull yellowish green, darker green, 
and a brownish black. No two pieces have exactly the 
same design, but they are all of the same general type, 
so that they harmonize well with one another. One 
plate may show an Indian mounted on his burro; an- 
other, a thatched hut, with a tree beside it; a third, 
2. mescal plant, from which a man is extracting the 
juice; while a fourth may depict a huge clump of 
nopal cactus. 

Another kind of Tonala pottery is the lightly glazed 
type known as loza de lumbre. Articles of the most 
varied forms are fashioned of it: cazuelas (cooking 
pots), plates of all sizes, bandejas (trays), vasos 
(drinking vessels), and picheles (mugs). Though much 
cheaper and more simply fashioned than the barro de 
olor, they are of such distinctive form and decoration 
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that they can easily be distinguished from any corre- 
sponding wares made elsewhere. 

The same two kinds of clay are used as for the un- 
glazed ware, but in somewhat different proportions. 
Articles are shaped and decorated in a similar way, 
then baked for from six to eight hours at a temypera- 
ture of three hundred to four hundred degrees. After 
they have cooled, they are dipped in a bath of lead, tin, 
and clay, and again fired, this time at a temperature of 
five hundred degrees, so that the components may be- 
come well fused. 

As this ware is intended for cooking and other 
every-day uses, its decorations are very simple, though 
none the less varied and original. It is generally 
of a natural reddish ocher color, decorated either in 
black or ivory, with touches of green. Conventional- 
ized cranes, parrots, and other birds, as well as simple 
flowers, are the most common motifs, while nearly 
every piece has a border of figure-eight loops, bands, 
or merely small brush-flecks, arranged in groups of 
two or three. Though many of the pieces can be ob- 
tained in the markets for no more than a cent or two 
apiece, they are nevertheless carefully made. One 
peculiarity, however, is that only the upper part is 
glazed, the lower part being left absolutely bare. 

Many of these cheaper articles are manufactured, 
not in regular alfarerias, but by Indians in their own 
homes. Certain families have gained a great reputa- 
tion for such ware, and everyone in the household 
works at making it, from grandparents down to small 
children. 

A single such group may mold and decorate hun- 
dreds of objects in a week, while even one worker pro- 
duces thousands of them during the course of a year, 
each piece different from all the rest. Often the pot- 
ters work far into the night, but every now and then 
they take the day off, and trot into Guadalajara with 
their wares packed carefully in grass, and piled into 
basket-work crates, known as huacales, which they 
carry strapped on their backs. 

Both San Pedro Tlaquepaque and Santa Cruz have 
long been famous for a kind of charming little 
figurines, known as monos, which are very fragile, But 
also extremely cheap, for even the best of them cost no 
more than a peso or two, while many real little master- 
pieces can be obtained for thirty or forty centavos. 

They depict various regional types, most of them re- 
markably lifelike in their poses and expression, and 
all of them accurate in every detail, from the tips of 
their wide-spreading sombreros to the leather-thonged 
guaraches on their feet. 

Pottery sellers bend low under their burdens of bas- 
kets filled to overflowing with tiny pots, pans and 
vases; fruit and vegetable venders squat in the midst 
of piles of realistic-looking pineapples, watermelons, 
and corn, spread out about them; tortilla makers kneel 
on the ground, surrounded by all the utensils of their 


trade, from the metate with which the corn is ground 
See page 38 
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MURALS 


Fifty thousand years ago men were making wall 
paintings or murals on the walls of the Spanish caves. 
Some of these may be seen today in the limestone 
ridges above the Bay of Biscay. In seventeen hundred 
and eighty nine when a Spanish nobleman and his 
little daughter were exploring a prehistoric cave near 
their home at Santillana, the little girl suddenly stood 
still and cried out ‘“‘Toros’! There on the roof of the 
cave was revealed a score of life-like paintings of 
animals—bison, deer, boar and other game. The 
colors were gleaming reds, blacks and yellows. The 
materials used for making the murals were soft stones 
picked up and experimented with on the flat surfaces 
of the cave interiors. Later another subterranean 
gallery was discovered high up on a cliff side, in which 
was found paintings equally vigorous but of different 
animals in a different style. It is interesting that this 
whole art movement was developed before man smelted 
a metallic ore, burned a clay pot, wove a garment of 
wool or flax, or knew anything of tilling the soil or 
taming animals. 

Painting in Egyptian tombs and temples was ex- 
ecuted on a dry coat of plaster or stucco, and the colors 
were simple and put on with no attempt at shading. 
Bas-reliefs were often covered with a thin coat of 
stucco, then painted. Objects were presented as a 
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By IRMA THOMPSON IRELAND 


map and perspective ignored. The aim of Egyptian 
painting was to commemorate and decorate rather 
than to represent. The interior of the tomb of Queen 
Nefretari, wife of Rameses II, is one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of stucco relief. The colors were ex- 
traordinarily bright when it was discovered in nine- 
teen hundred and four. The ceiling was a rich dark 
blue sprinkled with golden stars. A restoration of 
the Hall of Columns in the Temple of Karnak, which 
was built in the thirteenth century B. C., indicates 
the use of red, yellow, black and green, in the paint- 
ing representing Amenhotep II offering lotus flowers 
to Ammon, the god of life. 

In the ancient Persian city of Susa, which flourished 
from four thousand B. C. to six hundred and fifty 
A. D., were found two pictures, “The Archers of King 
Darius” and the “Lion Freize’, made of enameled 
tiles scarcely thicker than cardboard, predominately 
yellow and blue. ; 

Ancient Cretan frescoes on the “Throne of Minos’, 
from twenty-one hundred to the early part of the 
fourteenth century B. C., represented the sacred 
gryphon in a Nile river landscape. There were also 
frescoes of animals in natural poses, using pale green 
with markings of dark sepia, which was a preparation 
of the inky substance of the cuttle-fish mixed with 
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A close-up of map 
mural "Tidewater of 


Virginia’ at the 
Colony Inn, Hilton 
Village, Virginia. 


The foyer of Col- 
lege Inn, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 
is decorated with 
photographic re- 
production of a 
12x20 inch water 
color sketch by 
AaronDouglas, 
noted negro artist. 
This is an excellent 
example of Photo- 
Murals non- 
photographic sub- 
ject material. 


caustic lye. Sepia was frequently used by the Chinese 
as well as the Cretans. 

In Pompeii there were frescoes on the walls of pri- 
vate homes as well as public buildings. The Pompeians 
were not afraid of color. Bold arrangements of black 
and red panels reflected the gay and colorful life of 
the city. What has come to be known as the Pompeian 
glaze was a fine stucco of glassy surface, never dupli- 
cated until the use of “Formica” and other modern 
wall surfaces. Pompeian wall painting was a blend of 
natural and architectural features. Columns and 
arches were painted on the walls to give the impres- 
sion of a series of galleries. Paintings imitating 
vistas into other rooms or opening out into porticoes 
created the illusion of space and grandeur. 

The ancient Chinese made beautiful paintings on 
silk which they kept rolled when not in place on the 
wall. Their delicacy and charm have never been suc- 
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cessfully imitated. The arts of the Japanese were 
derived from China but very soon assumed a native 
character, accenting golden browns, dark reds, black 
and exquisite tones of gray. Both Chinese and Japan- 
ese used gold. Their motives were symbolic or inter- 
pretive rather than naturalistic. 

The making of Byzantine mosaics of glass was called 
the first distinctive Christian art. It developed out of 
Roman tradition, was modified by Greek taste and 
liberally tinctured with Oriental elements. It was 
especially rich in decorative detail and the use of 
color. The period of finest inspiration and achieve- 
ment was in the sixth century, disappearing after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in fourteen 
hundred and fifty-three. While the sixth century 
mosiacs were gorgeous in a worldly way, with rich 
purples and jewels, the splendor of the eleventh cen- 
tury mosaics was unearthly. On a gold background 
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A mural of rubber 
decorates one of 
the rooms of the 
Portage Hotel 
in Akron, Ohio. 


This photo-mural, 
decorating a real- 
tor's office in Chi- 
cago, shows the 
city skyline with 
many of the build- 
ings that are man- 
aged by the firm. 
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peppered with cubes of black, sealing-wax red and 
other dark shades, the figures were clothed in crystal- 
line and amesthystine colors according to the concep- 
tion of Heaven at that period. 

The early Christians were not required to cast away 
everything of pagan origin, only such things as had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols. The code prescribed 
by Gregory II explains the art impulse of the period in 
these significant words, “Painting is employed in 
churches for the reason that those who are ignorant 
of the scriptures may at least see on the walls what 
they are unable to read in books”. Christian painting 
did not aim at a naturalistic representation of historic 
scenes but at a pictorial and symbolic presentation of 
those doctrines which early believers dwelt upon. 
Study of painting in the Roman catacombs is impor- 
tant—in them we find the germ which sprang into life 
in the Italian art of the eleventh century. 
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Walls of Etruscan tombs were covered with colored 
outline sketches—scenes of every day life, dances, 
hunts, banquets and funeral ceremonies. Etruscan art 
is an important link in the chain for one can trace 
in its wall painting the progress of art from the 
archaic style through its different phrases until it dis- 
appears in Greco-Roman conglomeration of design. 

The first wall paintings of animals in the prehistoric 
caves were made by colored stones. Archzologists 
believe that Amerind pictography indicates the use of 
liquid paints, which were made by grinding materials 
in “potholes” with some gluey substance obtained from 
plants or trees. The oldest pictographs were made 
with white, black, red, yellow and orange, indicating 
the use of limestone, charcoal, and cinabar, or red sul- 
phide of mercury. The Navajos added bright green 
to their color range implying the discovery of copper. 
Apaches used cobalt blue with other brilliant hues. 
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Secco was a method of painting on dry plaster with 
tempera, a dry pigment mixed with some kind of siz- 
ing to make it spread. Wall painting on Egyptian 
tombs was executed in tempera or gesso on white 
stucco ground. In some cases the paintings were var- 
nished, which darkened and destroyed the beauty of 
oriental colors. En caustic was a method of painting 
with wax, heat being applied afterward to blend the 
colors. In spirit fresco the colors were ground in wax 
and thinned with spirits of turpentine or oil of spike 
or lavender. In regular or true fresco the colors were 
put on the wet fresh plaster, and were limited to the 
very few which remained unchanged when subjected 
to the caustic action of lime in the plaster. This 
process was well understood by the Greeks and 
Romans. The wet plaster or mortar was a mixture of 
lime and sand which was a most permanent medium. 
As long as the plaster was wet on the wall the lime 
existed as a hydrate and the colors became saturated 
with lime. But during the process of drying the lime 
on the surface and below absorbed the carbonic acid 
gas from the air and became a carbonate of lime which 
formed a hard and crystalline skin on the surface cov- 
ering, under which the colors were locked and pro- 
tected. A silicate of lime also formed when earthly 
colors were used. These protections made it possible 
to wash fresco. However, bad air, sulphur products 
given off by gas and coal combustion, in time pro- 
duced sulphate of lime which disintegrated and de- 
stroyed the colors and the plaster surface. The most 
permanent and beautiful colors for use in lime plaster 
were raw sienna, burnt umber and Indian red. In 
making the old frescoes it was necessary to have a 
cartoon or design blocked out in squares the exact 
size of the painting, and a complete color scheme with 
enough of each tint mixed to finish one section at a 
time. 

The old Italian frescoes were distinguished by gay 
light tones. The painter was obliged to work rapidly, 
as the colors once put on could not be removed without 
tearing out the plaster surface. This developed broad 
methods of coloring, vigorous and correct design. The 
nature of wall painting was dominated by the wall 
spaces available, which being mostly in churches de- 
manded religious subjects in contrast to modern times 
when it is customary to decorate both public buildings 
and private homes. 

Perhaps the first great mural painter to seriously 
consider his art in relation to its architectural setting 
was Puvis de Chevannes, whose best work was done 
between eighteen hundred and sixty-one and the year 
of his death in eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. His 
principle was that mural painting must be a part of 
the wall and harmonize with the architectural furnish- 
ings. In working he first prepared a composition 
sketch. The painting was done on canvas with a 
medium of wax, then fastened to the wall with white 
lead. His colors were soft and delicately blended, 
Sinking into the canvas to become a part of the thing 
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decorated. In his eyes landscape was an indispensible 
part of the picture and in it he placed his local color, 
leaving his figures to be clad in antique costumes or 
nude to represent humanity in general. Kenyon Cox 
said of him, “‘Puvis has gone back as far as Raphael. 
Giotto and Fra Angelico also had their influence on 
him—he has felt the wonderful effect of their rigidly 
simple works. It is not enough to leave out the unes- 
sential; one must have something essential to say.” 

In the beginning ‘‘Painted walls” were the result of 
a childish urge to record personal impressions, great 
events, emotional experiences. Then came an awak- 
ening of conscience, a desire to preach and exhort, to 
thrust one’s convictions upon others, condemning their 
failure to conform. With the early Italian school 
came a softening and harmonizing, and with Masaccio 
the first touch of philosophy, of intellectual tolerance 
and spiritual perspective. With Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael painting began to grow 
up, and appear as a problem for adults of intelligence 
and power. The brilliant period of the Venetians 
came as a gorgeous Indian summer of pagan beauty, 
leading into the calm philosophy of Puvis de Chevanne. 

And what of the moderns? With human existence 
built upon the revolving cycle system of progress, it is 
inevitable that thought processes and creative im- 
pulses should appear to swing back and repeat them- 
selves. The study of recorded history and a rational 
acceptance of perspective in its broadest sense would 
teach one that with Diego Rivera and his followers 
he is entering a new-old cycle of art expression, which 
must run its turbulent course before proceeding to 
the next phase, whatever that may be. 

Meanwhile science and the machine age have been 
advancing far beyond the limits of utilitarianism and 
mass production, and have definitely gone adventuring 
in the realm of creative art. Now we have murals of 
stucco relief in which ground colored glass is used 
instead of sand, and which has been treated chemically 
so that it can be applied to the outside walls of build- 
ings, guaranteed to last at least a hundred years with- 
out fading or deteriorating. We have murals in the 
medium of rubber, mosaics of colored rubber cemented 
in place as if painted upon walls in the usual manner. | 
Enameled iron has been used by Russel Barnett Ait- 
ken to depict “African Devil Dancers’, titanic figures 
on an immense iron screen. Bakelite has been used as 
a base for photo-mural decoration. Snapshots, night 
photos, even water color sketches have been enlarged 
and extended to make charming photo-murals, not 
only for public buildings but for offices, club rooms and 
private homes. 

It is interesting to note in connection with all these 
significant innovations that many of them were 
thought of and planned by persons who made no claim 
to an understanding of art. They had wall space and 
an idea. The idea presented to the architect and artist 
resulted in the creation of a new and interesting 


mural. See Page 38 
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LUKE SWANK 


Scale model of living room designed by Maude Bowers, senior. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


The colorful publicity and wide discussion which the 
individual Industrial Designers of this country have 
created for themselves have somewhat overshadowed 
the fact that in spite of their achievements they are, 
even now, somewhat like the avant garde of a regi- 
ment—only without sufficient troops in back of them 
to maintain and fortify the ground that they have 
won. In other words, the movement for better and 
more honest design for machine products will expend 
itself in a void unless a young and sanely trained group 
of newcomers is there to carry on. Centuries of tradi- 
tions of handicrafts have left us with so strong a heri- 
tage of individual personal achievement that we can- 
not overcome this without formulating our own con- 
ceptions for creative manipulation of modern machin- 
ery. The necessity for this is twofold: (A) To estab- 
lish a new esthetic sensibility attuned to the creative 
possibilities of machine operations and (B) to supply 
the manufacturer and stores with human material ca- 
pable of enlarging a new market both on the productive 
and buying end. 

The attempts that have been made on the part of 
our schools, public or otherwise, have on the whole 
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By PETER MULLER-MUNK 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

been singularly ineffective and misleading. The infu- 

sion of “Fine Arts” standards into a field devoted to 

the immensely multiplied anonymity of mass produc- 

tion has mostly wrecked all good intentions. Only 

the German Bauhaus during its years of pre-Hitler 

existence has tried to approach Industrial Design edu-. 

cation from an impersonal and scientific point of view. 

Its influence has been tremendous and has survived 
even its dissolution. 

It was with all this in mind that I came out to 
Pittsburgh in the Fall of 1935 to teach Industrial De- 
sign at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The year 
previous the Department of Painting and Design under 
the leadership of Wilfred Readio had organized a pro- 
gram for Industrial Design. On the academic side the 
courses were to lead to a B. A. degree in Industrial 
Design—to my knowledge the only one of its kind 
given-in America. As a whole it was conceived as an 
attempt to define and supply the requirements for a 
college bred Industrial Designer and to teach him to 
approach definite problems of Industrial Design with 
an understanding of the function of art as well as the 
function of the machine. If I had any fears that I 
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LAWRENCE MILLER 


Candlesticks designed by Isabelle Shelton. 
Their production involves but one opera- 
tion, that of extrusion. The designs were 
prize winners in the Kensington competi- 
tion of Aluminum Company of America. 


might run into a cut and dried schedule without room 
for experiment and research, these fears were soon dis- 
pelled. From the beginning I have been given the ut- 
most latitude and so have been able to test many of 
the theories I have held for some time. 


Realizing that Industrial Design is as yet without a 
tradition comparable to that of any other style or pe- 
riod, we have tried to point out to our students and to 
ourselves the economic, technical and aesthetic founda- 
tions which have to precede the ‘New Vision.” In 
other words, we are trying to discover the funda- 
mentals on the same basis that you have to learn the 
alphabet before you can begin to read or write. Thus 
we have been able to avoid style propaganda and have 
had the students evolve modern design as the inevi- 
table result of the understanding of modern life. 

There can be no Industrial Design without materials, 
without tools, without form, without color. It is the 
relation of the one to the other under modern techni- 
cal and economic conditions which create our present 
supply of goods. We therefore begin by introducing 
materials to discover their technical and sensuous po- 
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tentialities. By applying tool to material we arrive at 
texture and by organizing this on a two dimensional 
area we achieve decoration and layout. Running paral- 
lel with this, the same class is doing the same kind 
of experimentation with three dimensional solids — 
rectilinear and curvilinear. This may sound pretty 
abstract but let me illustrate what practical applica- 
tion these abstractions lead to. By an introduction of 
color and concentration on one material, the abstrac- 
tions of the first tests were translated into floor cov- 
erings. The element of motion given as to a determin- 
ing element to the shape of a solid produced for us 
ornaments for automobile radiator caps. During all 
this time, however, the more practical and functional 
aspects of mass production are kept in the background 
as we feel that they impose too stringent and compli- 
cated limitations on the development of industrial 
imagination. We are anxious to avoid any type of 
eclecticism—any leaning upon forms and patterns 
around us. This is really conceived as a new type of 
aesthetic training in which the student is made aware 
of the sensuous value inherent in pure form as pro- 
duced by the machines, and the possibilities of cre- 
ative expression through them. Seeing the interrela- 
tionship between these two, it would be almost im- 
possible to revert to period ornament and style in an 
attempt to provide forms suitable for mass products. 
This ground work of experiments should give the ne- 
cessary familiarity and comprehension of where and 
how art aligns itself with industry. 


In order to lift this course from the realm of theory 
the classroom work in the Junior and Senior year is 
supplemented by weekly visits to the factories about 
Pittsburgh, such as Fostoria Glass, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Westinghouse, Pittsburgh Reflector 
Company, Armstrong Linoleum, etc. From these visits 
the students gain first-hand information about the 
processes of production in the varied materials they 
work in (glass, steel, wood, plastics, etc.) and they 
become aware of the limitations inherent in the ma- 
terials themselves. They are faced with problems of 
manufacture, prices, styles—all these are live issues 
which are discussed eagerly, later coordinated, and so- 
lutions sought. 


Hand in hand with this as a further step away from 
classroom theory, the students actually execute models 
of their designs. It may be an aluminum clock—a new 
gasoline pump—a stage design—a carpet sweeper—all 
this is turned out in a well equipped shop under the 
able guidance of Mr. Clayter, who in his course, “In- 
dustrial Processes,” interlocks his work closely with 
the work of Mr. Lepper, and Kostellow, and myself in 
Industrial Design. Models may be made to scale or full 
sized, as the case allows, and the student acquires 
knowledge of the use of lathes, power drills, band saws, 
etc. In this manner he is grounded not merely in the 
theoretical approach to modern design—learns not only 


_to present his ideas in renderings and working draw- 
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wo decorations on the Man 
an shape designed by Vij 
chreckengost for the Ame 
imoges China Company 
shown here. The Royalty, ak 
consists of a wide band of ¢ 
lean blue, three narrow band 
lemon coin gold, and a wide t 
of French grey. The handles 
lugs carry the same treatm 
The Calico Patch, below, is 
ink with black edge and ha 
reatments. It is also made 
esert tan, soft green, and ce 
lue with darker contrasting e 
and handle treatments. The 
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ings sufficiently attractive and detailed to serve the 
purposes of manufacturer and foreman—but through 
the construction of models becomes familiar with the 
adaptability of his designs to power tools. This, to- 
gether with the frequent visits to department stores 
and factories, brings him face to face with the many 
problems of design, manufacture, and distribution. 
This course is laid out with no eye to specialization 
in any on field but is planned to give the student typi- 
cal experience over as wide a range as possible. After 
the Sophomore year, which deals largely with the 
theory of formal abstraction and illustrative rather 


Sophomore work. Twisted solids applied to 
a decorative figurine with ceramics in mind. 
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than functional models, the Junior and Senior years 
plunge into the very concrete design problems of 
today. A new line of glass ware, flatware for the 
table, lamps, sewing machines, lawn mowers, frigi- 
daires, kitchen utensils, electric appliances, trunks— 
all these are problems they tackle in turn, and for 
which they must work out their solutions. Here again 
the designing is held closely to professional standards 
of the business world outside by students very often 
working on actual problems of manufacturers. Last 
year Aluminum Company of America sponsored a com- 
petition for the Industrial Design classes of Carnegie 
Tech in which they not only offered cash prizes for 
the best new designs submitted for their line of Ken- 
sington ware, but actually put into manufacture cer- 
tain designs they selected and are paying such stu- 
dents royalties. This year the New York firm of 
Volupte, Inc. has asked for designs of dresser sets. 
They, too, are offering cash prizes to obtain models 
they can put into production. Among other things last 
year, the Senior class constructed a window display for 
an air line. When finished it proved so attractive that 
the Pennsylvania Air Lines arranged for it to occupy 
one of the chief windows of Gimbel’s Department Store 
for a week. The students themselves went down and 
in an all-night session installed it in the above window, 
working hand in hand with the window display de- 
partment of Gimbels, which was a most beneficial first 
hand experience for them. The window attracted a 
great deal of comment both in the town and in the 
press and proved a most exhilarating experiment. 


All this not only brings stimulation and excitement 
into the routine of the classroom, but serves as an 
effective yardstick by which both students and faculty 
may gauge the level and professionalism of their work. 
We, the faculty, were anxious to see last spring to 
what degree this, our first graduating class in Indus- 
trial Design, had assimilated all this training—what 
it actually meant to each of them personally. And so 
—as the last problem of the year they were asked to 
build a model room—one they would choose to inhabit 
had they really the choice. The models were made to 
scale; stairs, fixtures, drapes, furniture, ornaments, 
were actually made, built, dyed, forged, as the case 
might be. The resultant rooms were not only consist- 
ently modern in every respect, but beautiful, livable, 
and worthy of the most finished labor of any specialist 
in the field. I wish more of our manufacturers and 
store executives would come to see what these peo- 
ple here are doing—it might save them much guessing 
and faltering as to what to do with their goods. The 
young buyers of tomorrow will want modern furniture, 
modern household machines, modern appliances and 
homes; they want modern construction and materials; 
they expect to see more plastics and glass in architec- 
ture and interior; and above all, they know perfectly 
well our machines can produce the goods they want in 
the style they want them at the price they can afford. 
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THE NEW YORK BOOK FAIR 


The great book fair just completed at Rockefeller 
Center, sponsored by New York publishers in coopera- 
tion with the New York Times, held much of interest 
for alert designers. It was the first event of its kind 
ever to be presented in this country, although such 
fairs have been taking place abroad for many years, 
in England and France. Such a fair, including in its 
exhibits and its many forum discussions great historic 
examples of fine bookmaking, offered a tremendous op- 
portunity to gather together those people most inter-- 
ested in cultura! subjects, and the vast crowds which 
attended both afternoon and evening forums over a 
period of two weeks gave adequate proof that the pub- 
lic welcomes such educational and “profitably enjoy- 
able” programs. It will be an annual affair, and next 
year will see its space greatly increased to accommo- 
date the great numbers of people who throng to it. 

The displays were so arranged that unit exhibits 
by the various publishers led from one room to an- 
other through a long and fascinating labyrinth of mod- 
ern and ancient examples of the bookmaker’s art. Mod- 
ern settings were fitted with adequate storage space, 
‘and the architects, Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, con- 
tributed basically to its tremendous success by housing 
books as they should be housed, in spacious groupings 
where each volume might be thoroughly examined by 
the vast audiences who sauntered through the corri- 
dors. Special exhibits, in addition to those created by 
the large publishing houses of the Eastern seaboard, 
were notable displays which attracted all visitors to 
the section of the fair where they might see the fasci- 
nating process of a book actually being made—the type 
set, the pages printed, the book bound. The volume 
chosen for this unique demonstration by the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute was a small book about books, 
edited by Christopher Morley, called “Ex Libris,”’ 
which could be purchased as it emerged from the 
presses. A co-exhibit with this was a display to which 
observers also hurried—that showing a paper-making 
machine which converted pulp to paper. 
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An eighteen foot scale model, the only one of its 
kind in existence, transformed pulp into small squares 
of paper which visitors carried away with them as 
souvenirs. The model was lent by the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. 

As one entered the “fair grounds” on the mezzanine 
floor of the International Building, one passed along a 
street created of natural color photomurals depicting 
the spires of Notre Dame in the background, beneath 
which were little stalls like those along the Seine. 
Here were centered valuable collections of nineteenth 
and twentieth century first editions, association copies 
and authors’ manuscripts. Highly prized copies in 
beautiful bindings of Dickens, Thackeray, Barrie, Con- 
rad, Kipling, Galsworthy, Shaw, Mark Twain, Walt 
Whitman, Poe, James Joyce and other famous writers 
were here. 

A central display was that of the Gutenberg Bible, 
Volume II, printed at Mainz in 1454-55 by Johann 
Gutenberg. This is the first book known to have been 
printed from movable type. Capitals and endpieces 
were illuminated by hand. There are only some forty- 
five copies known, of which less than ten are in the 
United States. There was a full room of books for the 
sports enthusiast, on a wide variety of sports and 
games, together with prints and sculpture by famous 
artists in this field. A large, comfortable well-decorated 
room was arranged for the exhibit of books for the 
younger generation, from picture book ages on up to 
sixteen. The new books of 1936 and many old favorites 
of earlier years were perused by a steady stream of 
young folk at comfortable, small tables, beside an open 
fire. A fine mural decoration by John Gincano showed 
a group of famous story-book characters. 

The. most excellent examples of fine American book | 
design chosen by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts from their annual selections of the “Fifty Books 
of the Year” for the past thirteen years were to be 
seen. 

A large modern library living room of comfort and 
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charm was shown, with some seven hundred books 
recommended for all well-educated families were sug- 
gested by a large department store in modern setting 
for a Manhattan apartment. The collection of books 
included titles suggested by a group of prominent 
Americans as those which should be in every home 
library. | 

A spacious and complete bookshop contained collec- 
tions in fiction, history, biography, science, art, travel, 
politics, psychology, economics, music, et cetera, ar- 
ranged by subject. Here visitors found books for all 
tastes and interests and a book information desk an- 
swered all queries. Books by the daily speakers in the 
auditorium were shown here. 

The public library had an extremely interesting case 
and wall display showing the great variety and range 
of services offered the reading public by its main build- 
ing and branches throughout the city. 

The history of the recorded word was traced in an 
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STORY BOOK SUBJECTS 


This mural was made by 
John Gincano in which sub- 
jects familiar to children were 
used.. It formed the decora- 
tion of the children's room of 


the New York Book Fair. 


exhibit by the New York Times private museum, show- 
ing man’s progress in recording thoughts and history 
and information from the pre-typographic forms of 
tablet, papyrus and parchment down to the most ad- 
vanced printing methods of today. 

The forum was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Books 
and Art.” The chairman, Edward Alden Jewell, Art 
Editor of the New York Times, presented a group of 
well-known speakers, critics and writers: Walter Pach, 
Margaret Breuning, Forbes Watson, and that accom- 
plished and successful sculptor, Malvina Hoffman. 

The chairman opened the discussion by emphasizing 
the fact that today more and more books on art are 
being written and astonishing numbers of copies are 
being sold. He credits this to the fact that more peo- 
ple are interested in art subjects than ever before. In 
the past it was very seldom that books on design mat- 
ters were ever given more than a very limited circu- 
lation, among students, libraries and in reference col- 
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lections. The recent life of Vincent Van Gogh has sold 
in thousands of copies, and it is not only biographies 
of artists but books on matters of pure design as well 
which sell in astonishing quantities. The leading pub- 
lishers say that never before in America has there 
been such widespread public interest in art subjects. 

Mr. Jewell stated that the new art books pile up so 
fast on his desk these days that he finds little elbow 
room in which to work. A chart beginning in 1926 
showed that more than two hundred art books a year 
are appearing on the lists, and the amazing figures 
among these statistics show that this growth of books 
on art continued even during and through the depres- 
sion. Mr. Jewell also gave great credit to museum 
methods of aiding the circulation of such books, espe- 
cially praising the Whitney Museum monographs on 
American artists, and the publications of the Museum 
of Modern Art, for its scholarly catalogues; the Metro- 
politan also, and smaller museums throughout the 
United States. This vastly enlarged scope of museums 
is a great change from the days in which, as he stated, 
they were places “where art was stored and we were 
bored !” 

Forbes Watson, a well-known critic, formerly of 
“The Arts,” now connected with the government proj- 
ect of publishing and editing a huge book of murals, 
with sketches and photographs of the subjects which 
have been created for and placed in public buildings 
throughout America, spoke first. 

Mr. Watson told the story of Calvin Coolidge, who 
once inquired of Homer St. Gaudens, “Is there any use 
in art?” He stated that this point of view was to be 
found here all too frequently in years past. Constant 
publicity in magazines, books and newspapers has 
brought increased recognition of art’s importance to 
the common people. This government mural project, 
which was begun in a spirit of relief, has fortunately 
brought the realization that things done for an emer- 
gency may still have great value, since the present case 
proves that it is a necessary part of every civilized 
government to think of and to sponsor efforts for the 
enrichment of life through things of the spirit—things 
of art. It has altogether been a generous movement on 
the part of the governments, the artists and the public. 
Artists have now come to realize that they are at last 
respected members of the community, cooperating ad- 
mirably with business men and other citizens for the 
betterment of the town, the state and the nation. 


Another good feature of the government art projects 
in this field has been the fact that all work has been 
done anonymously, thus leaving it to be judged fairly 
on its own merits with no influence incurred from 
knowledge of the names involved. Mr. Watson also 
stressed his belief that criticism, opinion and appreci- 
ation must be more just. He finds that the quality of 
production is finer than the quality of the criticism in 
many instances. 


Further comment of Mr. Watson’s was on the erst- 


while subservience of America to French art, our sub- 
sequent rebellion against such subservience which 
brought with it the unfair attitude of “damning 
French Art” when it did not deserve to be either 
damned or praised as much as it had been. Both ex- 
tremes are unfair. 

The art projects of the federal government have 
placed art in small communities where in many in- 
stances it had been virtually unknown, and it has 
brought to these towns a sense of American art as 
actually belonging to them. The relationship which 
exists now between artist, government and public is 
similar to that which existed during the finest age of 
art, bringing about its great flowering. The mural book 
on which Mr. Watson has been engaged is a record 
pure and simple. Text serves to build a judgment or 
to explain the subjects of the mural designs done for 
the Federal Buildings under the Treasury Department 
sponsorship. This department has had supervision of 
all work in these buildings, from the architecture to 
the finished, decorated, furnished building since the 
days of George Washington. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country has there been such opportunity 
for artist-designers. 


Miss Margaret Breuning, who was for fifteen years 
art critic of the New York Evening Post, now a writer, 
author of “Exploring New York’s Art Galleries,” a 
Whitney monograph, began her speech by stating that 
“Art is a universal language, but it needs a lot of 
translating into common terms.” She feels that to 
fully appreciate any work of art it is essential that 
we should know the background of its creator, the 
“Zeitgeist” or spirit of his times, which conditions any 
artist’s psychology. Even though the amateur art en- 
thusiast is able to enjoy the rudimentary things, that 
first fine rapture dies and we then demand more. We 
see with the mind as well as the eye. The artist-de- 
signer always tries to tell us something deeper than 
is to be seen in a casual look at the actual subject of 
the work, and we understand this when we have a 
knowledge of the background of the designer’s times. 
We may not like Modigliani, for instance, even if we 
know of his great admiration for African art, but we 
do respect his trying to tell us something special about 
his subject. Just as we physically “back away” from 
a painting or piece of sculpture to try to get perspec- 
tive, we must likewise acquire knowledge of the artist- 
designer to fully appreciate his work with mental per- 
spective. A knowledge of the artist’s beginnings and 
beliefs brings us this. Significance and craftsmanship 
are both important. Miss Breuning recommends par- 
ticularly such books as Ambroise Vollard’s works on 
Cezanne, Degas, Renoir, Van Gogh, et cetera, as being 
the particular type of practical approach to a man and 
his ideas, the reason for frustration or achievement, 
written in a style which seems to bring the thoughts 
direct from the lips of these painters. 


Criticism of designers and artists serves the impor- 
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tant purpose of teaching us to think—even though we 
may not agree with the critic. A knowledge of matters 
of technique is acquired with the aid of critics. They 
are signposts pointing the way to enjoyment of fine 
design. A good critic makes the reader go into the 
world of art for himself, and leads him to see all the 
enchantment of the fine arts as well as to understand 
its difficulties and complexities. 

Walter Pach, art authority, critic and lecturer, spoke 
next of the great purpose of art books, “quickening, 
and sustaining the nourishment given by art to the 
public, necessary for everyone’s full, rich existence.” 
He feels that great volumes on art enlarge the public’s 
field of vision, and hasten the acceptance of values. 
No longer does a really good artist-designer have to 
wait until old age for acclaim. More and more crafts- 
men are accepted as masters in their field during their 
comparative youth. There has in the past been a 
dearth of museums throughout the country. There is 
at present an enormous production of artistic things, 
and along with these there do appear quantities of 
things of no value. We must learn to choose the good 
from the bad. He spoke of the growth in the number 
of artists in Paris from two hundred to forty thousand 
in less than one hundred years! Naturally not all of 
these workers can possibly be successful, but the fact 
that so many are working in related fields should make 
the increased interest, naturally brought about, the 
basic ground for improvement of work generally. 
Books today are extremely helpful in dispelling the 
false claimants to genius. There is great need to dis- 
tinguish between the false and the true. Upon a trip 
in 1918 to such a large, wealthy and lovely city as San 
Francisco, Mr. Pach found that there were scarcely 
three pictures available to the public which he could 
recommend to students as being worth going to see. 
What, then, about the stretch of country between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco? 

Walter Pach made an eloquent plea for more and 
better art books in America, stating that recently one 
hundred thousand copies of an art book were sold in 
Germany, while here a sale of some five thousand 
copies is considered excellent and above the average. 
He also applied himself to dispelling the myth that art 
books must necessarily be expensive, although he 
would like to see more of the finely printed, bound vol- 
umes as well as those of more humble mien. He be- 
lieves that the text of books of criticism may change 
the course of civilization because of their providing a 
vision deep into life and art, and their relationship. 
As examples of proof of this he cites Baudelaire’s work 
on Constantin Guys, who was a newspaper artist of his 
day, Theophile Gautier, Theophile Sylvestre, all of 
whom ‘called living artists “masters” while they lived 
and did not wait until they were dead. Mr. Pach is 
pleased by the fact that the increased production of 
American books on art makes it possible to know and 
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appreciate the finest art no matter how remote a home 
may be. 

The last speaker of the day was Malvina Hoffman, 
who has recently completed an important group of 
sculptue for the Field Museum in Chicago—accurate, 
exact, lifesize replicas of specimens of the primitive 
peoples throughout the world. She spoke of having 
been especially impressed in her travels around the 
world by the ability of primitive savages to hit upon 
precisely the right design for the right place, and their 
instinct for placing that design in a given place. She 
believes that the primitive training for self-preserva- 
tion so quickens their eye and power of observation 
that they retain accurate memories of natural scenes 
and so they are enabled to reproduce them accurately 
in pictorial representations for the adornment of the 
everyday things they use. Miss Hoffman gave as an 
example of their exact sense of spacing the story of a 
Pueblo Indian woman potter who was making a large 
bowl, turning it upon her knee and applying the design 
in an easy fashion. She told Miss Hoffman that she 
intended to place exactly twenty round decorative mo- 
tifs around the border, and rather than tracing them 
in preparation for the final work, finished each motif 
as she progressed, and when the twentieth one was 
complete the space was proportioned in a precise, 
even manner. 

It was after her arduous work for the Field Museum, 
completed after several long years without any rest, 
that Miss Hoffman turned to writing for relaxation 
and an occupation which would give her at least a 
two-dimensional outlook, if not the sculptor’s tradi- 
tional three-dimensional approach to things. This 
speaker told of her difficulties in the proper preserva- 
tion of materials in tropical countries, and then pre- 
sented photographic scenes of the various countries 
visited, showing the actual people from whom she had 
drawn her representative individuals so that a whole 
comparative history of their characteristics and phy- 
siques can now be viewed here. 

Other programs of speeches at the book fair cov- 
ered a great variety of subjects. One of interest to 
all who keep aware of current, timely developments in 
our country was that forum entitled “The American 
Scene’’, held on Saturday, November 7, at which Henry 
Seidel Canby presided, and the speakers were Julia 
Peterkin, Carl Sandburg, Stark Young, William Rose 
Benet. 

Another which gave vision of what is actually taking 
place abroad today, and the relationship of these 
events to our own land, was the forum at which was 
discussed “History in the Making”, with James G. Mc- 
Donald as chairman, and the speakers Archibald Mac- 
Leigh, Dr. Frank Vizetelly, and Professor C. C. Fur- 
nas. Of great interest to the increasing number of 
designers who are making fine illustrations for modern 
books was the subject “Old and Rare” at which great 


books of times gone by were discussed by Henry W. 
See Page 38 
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TRAINING 


IMAGINATION 


ART 


Education clears the path for advancement, but 
modern progress had its beginning when superstition 
was replaced by constructive imagination. It is the 
greatest imagination of man that has given us the 
explorers, conquerors, the makers of literature, dis- 
coverers in the field of science, and the inventors. For 
our cultural inheritance in art and music we are in- 
debted to skilled men who had sufficent imagination to 
produce a work that in some manner was without 
precedent. Our heritage is the product of dreams: 
imagery toward idealism. 

Imagination and perseverance will do much to in- 
sure personal success. Educators should devote more 
attention to stimulating the imagination. Undoubtedly 
every subject in the curriculum offers great opportu- 
nities. This is not generall recognized. All too rarely 
does one find a quotation such as: 


“There has been much less said in educational circles about 
training the imagination than about training the memory or 
the reasoning. In truth there probably is more reason for dis- 
cussing the training of the imagination than of any other 
power, for it is the one most used in every day form of work 
during the period of common school education and one of the 
most useful all through life.’”—From Jmagination and Its Place 
in Education, by Kirkpatrick. 


This is especially true in the field of art, for creative 
ability is indispensible to the artist. It is this unseen 
power that transforms a few rough pencil lines into a 
trimotored plane and makes it a silvered silhouette 
against the sky. Equally sketchy lines are a shorthand 
expression of the imagination in creating fixtures or 
furniture for the modern office or home. A _ sky- 
scraper or a great floating city is born in the same 
manner. 

We have been particularly neglectful of the imagi- 
nation in our high school art teaching. It will no 
doubt be argued that it is not the business of the high 
school to train artists. Even so, an appreciation of 
art does not consist of comparing a painting to a 
photographic likeness of Nature. If one is to appre- 
ciate art, he must not only have a knowledge of the 
subject, but feeling and imagination as well. 

Teaching methods designed to encourage a wide 
range of expression should be used from time to time. 
The stimulus should be of the pupil’s own making. 
His imagination should be limited only by his range 
of experiences. The youth of today who travels, who 
has access to great libraries, radio, and movies, has 
extended his horizon beyond the dreams of the youth 
of a generation ago. Any or all of these sources may 
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and should provide material for artistic expression. 
Some special procedure may be necessary to bring this 
about. 

Different methods may be used. The one illustrated 
here is not new, not original. It does, however, liber- 
ate and stimulate the imagination. The presentation 
is not difficult, and the project will hold the pupils’ 
interest. The materials are inexpensive: ink, brush, 
hard pencil, any kind of paper that will take ink, and 
cheap tracing paper. 

As to procedure: Simple geometric shapes are out- 
lined on the paper as the boundaries of the designs or 
compositions, The pupils should be warned not to 
crowd the paper with them. Each space is spotted 
with ink without any thought of drawing, and with 
not too much attention to composition. The spots are 
then modified to improve the composition with still no 
attempt at drawing or any preconceived idea of sub- 
ject matter. 

These abstract arrangements are the nuclei of ideas. 
They are not changed to conform to any perception 
since a memorandum is made of each idea near the 
composition. All changes that are made to explain 
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Mountain Lioness on a Ledge, a linoleum 
cut printed on Japanese rice paper 
with printer's ink, was evolved from 
the spotting shown on the facing page. 
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the subject matter—that is, drawing to express the 
idea more clearly—are done on the tracing. The pupils 
study the spots for a great number of images, turning 
the paper in all directions in an attempt to exhaust 
the subject matter. The pupils are told to make an 
accurate tracing of the spot in the part, or parts, that 
conform to the selected idea, but to vary the tracing 
in the part that does not. In other words, the spot 
should suggest ideas. From these a selected idea, 
rather than the exact spot, should be traced or drawn 
on the tracing paper. 

In the exact expression or drawing of the image, 
the pupil will realize the need for additional informa- 
tion. For example, he will no doubt have difficulty 
drawing hands on the figures, and will need to refer 
to an anatomy or to study his own hand; or if the 
composition contains animals, he may again ask for 
help or reference. He should study this material 
freely at the instructor’s desk, or at a table in the 
front of the room. When the problem is solved by this 
reference or by his instructor’s assistance, the knowl- 
edge gained will enable him to complete the drawing. 
Under no circumstances should the pupil be permitted 
to copy any material. 

When the drawing of the impression is completed 
on tracing paper with light, sharp, clean-cut lines, it 
is of course ready to be transferred to the block for 
cutting, or to paper for painting. If desired, the draw- 


ing may be simplified and conventionalized for a de- 
sign, Other applications may be preferred. 

The writer believes the greatest value derived from 
this exercise is the stimulus to the imagination, and 
that it will carry over to some other curricular activi- 
ties. Some educators will no doubt hold to the non- 
transference of training theory, to the extent that art- 
class-trained imagination will not function in history, 
or literature, etc. The writer knows of no art pupils 
sufficiently trained in imagination to justify a test of 
the non-transference of training theory to prove this 
contention. At least this exercise does make for flexi- 
bility in thought. 

We as high school art teachers should realize the 
importance of the imagination and devise additional 
methods to foster more extensive creative activity. 
Then, perhaps, even spots of ink and meaningless lines 
may play an important role in the lives of art pupils 
and will later help them to create the necessities, the 
luxuries, and the beauties of life. Then imagination 
may function so that mathematics and science will be 
seen as a means of making or building what art has 
created, or as an appreciation of the beauties and laws 
of Nature. Then history, studied with imagination, 


will be seen as the lives of people and nations, and 
literature will be what these people have thought, 
beautifully expressed. 


WAITER WITH A TRAY OF FOOD 
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Luis Hidalgo is a young Mexican artist who instead 
of using a brush or a pen to do caricature manages, 
somehow, to be satiric in wax. Luis Hidalgo has 
fashioned some two thousand statuettes in wax with 
no two alike and all are clever, fantastic and humorous 
in one. Quick impressions of celebrated people from 
United States presidents to matadores of the Mexican 
bull rings. 

Hidalgo was born in Marebia, southern Mexico, of a 
patrician family which for seven generations has 
worked in wax, both in Spain and Mexico. The medium 
is old, originating in Spain, but Luis is the first to work 
with chemicals to protect the color and wax from the 
weather and the first to bring humor to his work. 

These wax figures are not to be confused with the 
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hundreds of small wax figures sold in Mexico, cast from 
plaster of paris moulds. Each of his stautettes he 
models and carves out of beautiful toned wax, which 
just has been formed over a wire foundation, or “‘stick- 
man’’. which gives action to the head, arms, back and 
legs, much the same as a sculptor works in clay. 

Among the many celebrated people to have their 
personalities characterized by his nimble fingers are 
President Roosevelt, former ambassador Morrow, Hit- 
ler, Obregon, Calles, Lynn Fontanne, Pavlowa, Anita 
Louise, and besides these hundreds of Mexican types. 
There are several permanent collections of his works 
in various parts of the world among them, those 
housed by Pavlowa in London and those owned by the 
New York Art Gallery of Hidalgo dogs. 
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Until 1916 he was a student in crafts at the normal 
school in Mexico City where he planned eventually to 
become a professor. Not liking to be held by its 
traditions, he left the school, discarded all his academic 
training and like Rivera and Orozco returned to Indian 
or Mayan foundations for inspiration. All of these 
contemporary artists of Mexico have a great respect 
for old Mayan principles of design founded around the 
four elements, fire, earth, water and air. 

In 1920 Luis made his first visit to New York City, 
but it made little impression on him. Homesick for 
Mexico and his ill mother, he left the states and did not 
return until 1926. This time intrigued by the millions 
of people be had not seemed to feel before, he set up a 
studio to study and caricature types from the Bowery 
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IN WAX 


By HAZEL MOORE 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


to Park Avenue brokers. 

His first exhibit of Mexican figures was not appre- 
ciated by New York. Hidalgo believes the reason was 
that Americans prefer Hollywood’s interpretation of 
Mexican types. 

His second exhibit, at the Arden Gallerys in 1929, 
of characters known to all New York, was given wide 
recognition. He was kept busy with orders from cele- 
brated people. The more distorted and funny the re- 
sults, the more people his settees would bring to laugh 
over the results. 

Now at thirty-three years of age, he is established 
and has a studio and gallery in Mexico City, where, 
to quote him, “he lives with his four elements and his 
wax children.” 
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GLORIFIED 


After many lunch hours, students and dietition de- 
cided that the well lighted, modern cafeteria of Hack- 
ett Junior High School was in need of decoration. The 
art teacher and the art director were consulted, with 
the result that a mural club was announced. Seventh, 
eighth and ninth graders, intrigued by the idea, clam- 
ored to join the club. The talented were chosen. 

Panels of beaver board (4'x7’) and 5’ 6”), in 


FOOD 


DOROTHY VIRGINIA BENNIT 
Art Instructor, William 
Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany, New York 


Foods in picturesque array, decided upon as subject 
matter, were composed in small sketches, enlarged in 
charcoal to (8” x14”) and (8” x11”), then matted and 
displayed for the judges who selected the required six. 
Each designer with other club members as helpers 
proceeded to square off and enlarge his drawing in 
charcoal outline on the framed beaver board. 

After color sketches had been approved plans were 


HAM AND EGGS By HELEN LYONS 


proportion to the existing wall areas were provided by 
the school. These were fitted, in the shop, with plain 
two-inch wood frames and sent to the art room where 
they leaned against the available wall spaces. Seeing 
these panels helped the young artists to visualize their 
ideas in terms of the finished work. 
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made to paint the finished panels in tempera. Fully 
intending to do this, the club faced a rapidly approach- 
ing Parents’ Night, when school work must appear 
at its best. 

Thinking in terms of eye-appeal, the art teacher 
suggested that a film of colored chalk might be blended 
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on the large outlined panels to dazzle parents with an 
idea of the finished glory. So successful was this 
emergency technique that plans for tempera paint 
were discarded, and the panels, their frames rubbed 
with green stain, were sprayed with fixatif and hung. 

Mothers patiently scrubbed the colorful dirty clothes 
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VEGETABLE SOUP By MARJORIE SCOBLE 


of the young artists; the art room survived clouds of 
colored chalk dust. Now lunch-eating students con- 
tinue to enjoy the humor and color of the panels. In 
a few years these can be reversed to provide another 
group of youngsters the fun of redecorating the cafe- 
teria. 
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Torn paper work is not a new type of technic, but 
it is justified because it is a splendid forerunner 
for oil painting. It teaches the advantage of laying 
the paint directly on the paper instead of mixing and 
blending it. Bits of torn paper may be lightly laid 
over the surface of the picture just as paint may be 
lightly “sskummed” on parts of a canvas to give a bet- 
ter effect on a field, on water, or on a cloud. 


For the benefit of those who have never done paper 
work, a word as to the process may prove helpful. 
The technic is simple and the materials practically 
without cost. A design is first drawn on a piece of 
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cardboard the desired shape and size. Then the worker 
chooses the different colored papers he wishes to use 
in his picture. Some of this paper may be torn in long 
strips, some in squares, and some in circles. One then 
begins to build up the study with the basic colors; he 
skips here and there all over the surface, establishing 
the main values and designs in the same manner that 
he would block in an oil painting. Flowers, still life 
studies, interiors, landscapes and seascapes may be 
worked out very well, and figures are astonishingly 
easy in this medium. 

No artist need be told how hard it is to make an 
inexperienced person design-minded and to train him 
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INTRODUCTION TO PAINTING 


to paint flatly and directly. The usual beginner does 
not think decoratively ; such a problem as this requires 
precision of the whole and working constantly in terms 
of the whole. Torn peser work aids the beginner to 
put paint on flatly and directly because any sort of 
blending is manifestly impossible and he learns by 
startling experience that little dabs of clear color actu- 
ally fuse at a distance. 

Another justification for torn paper work lies in the 
curious fact that the results are always gratifying. 
The amateurs are able to do practically as well as the 
talented ones; the process is so easy and natural, the 
materials so familiar, and the development of an ele- 
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RACHEL LLOYD SKINNER 


RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE WHS. 


mentary design so simple that innate ability and pre- 
vious training count for little. This fact, of course, 
keeps down to a minimum the inferiority complexes 
which are all too likely to spring up in an art work. 
Pictures made in this way tend to be good, they 
are simple and strong in design and in color, and the 
young artists are certain to be keenly interested in the 
process and appreciative of the result. Any activity 
which slips a bit of beauty into a home certainly is to 
be approved. More and more America is dealing with 
the mass education instead of the talented few; and 
education must be on the alert for ways and means of 
bringing art into the lives of everyone. 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
PARADE 


JESSIE TOOD 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
UNIV. OF CHICAGO 


Again Christmas is near! How to make a better 
Christmas than last year—that is the question . It 
seemed to many of the parents that not enough chil- 
dren had been dressed in costume during the Christ- 
mas week of previous years. The art teacher agreed 
with the parents. In an attempt to make a very beau- 
tiful Christmas week around the hall fireplace and 
the lighted trees, some children had been dressed in 
very elaborate costumes while more than half of the 
five hundred children in the school had worn no cos- 
tumes. In the attempt to bring out the religious spirit 
of Christmas we had lost some of the real joy of 
Christmas to children. 

To be sure, we would not give up the story of the 
Christ Child, the lovely French songs, the troubadours, 
or any of the things which have grown to be a yearly 
part of our Christmas at the University of Chicago 
Elementary School. 

Our aims as an Art Department were these: 

1. To give each child a “peppy”, time by 
a. dressing up 
b. making an original costume 
2. To unite all of the grades from the Junior 

Kindergarten for four-year-olds through the 

sixth grade on one project. 

a. To do this it was arranged that each child 
could see every other child’s costume. (A 
teacher arranged the formation of the 
parade so that this was possible.) 

b. Each group represented one symbol of 
Christmas so that when all groups were 
joined we had in the parade stars, trees, 
bells, candles, deer, etc. 

c. All marched to the one common goal, the 
small gymnasium, where gifts and toys 
were placed. (These gifts and toys were to 
be given to less fortunate children. They 
had been made, mended or donated by our 
children. ) 

Now for a brief description of the parade. Our aims 
were not fully realized in each group, for in two 
groups all children were dressed alike. In another 
group a boy’s sister who was just home from Vassar 
College decided to treat the children in her brother’s 
group by making a surprise for each child to wear. 
The plan had gone too far for the art teacher to break 
it up. In that group no child had any part in making 
an original costume. It was done for him. The chil- 
dren in that group had less interest in the parade. 

In the illustration you see the cardboard reindeer 
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carried by the children of one first grade group. Ahead 
of them are the kindergarten with silver stars on their 
heads. Some of these children, only four years old, 
could have symbolized the dolls of Christmas. 

Just behind the reindeer are the candles. The sec- 
ond grade children made these costumes of yellow- 
orange construction paper trimmed with red and black. 
Two twenty-minute periods were required to finish the 
costumes. No two were alike. Each child wore a cut- 
paper design of a candle on a headband. Each girl 
wore an apron. Some were trimmed with zigzag bands, 
some with stripes; some wide, some narrow. Some 
had stripes all over the apron. Some were plaid. Each 
girl wore a wide circular collar decorated to match her 
apron. Some cut paper bracelets and bows for their 
shoes. The boys cut long ties and decorated each with 
an original design. The boys also made belts with dif- 
ferent designs. 

The other second grade represented the bells of 
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Christmas—the illustration shows some of the various 
designs. The color scheme in this group was purple, 
red, and a soft yellow. They had real bells sewed on 
their costumes. When they passed by the pianos the 
musicians played “Jingle Bells.” 

One third grade used red crepe paper. Each child 
had one roll of crepe for his use. He designed his cos- 
tume as he wished. This group gave us a really color- 
ful red space in our parade. The costumes were very 
original as to caps, skirts, sleeves, etc. One boy wanted 
to bring his Santa Claus suit and lead the parade. He 
forgot that he was a cripple and limped cheerfully 
along, leading his group. His mother said it was the 
happiest Christmas he had ever had. 

One group symbolized the Christmas tree. Their 
color scheme was bright orange and three values of 
green. They made designs with the pointed tops of 
Christmas trees, or with the whole shape of a tree. 
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When they passed by the pianos the music was “Oh, 
Tannenbaum.” 

One fifth grade represented the gold of Christmas. 
Another represented the white. 

The sixth grade brought up the end of the parade. 
This year’s sixth grade is very sophisticated. They 
decided not to make costumes. They made pictures of 
the books each had mended to give away. They put 
these pictures on their headbands and carried the books 
to the place where all of the presents were collected. 

It was difficult to show everything in the illustration. 
The reader should use his imagination in the following 
points. All children carried gifts which they had 
wrapped in very attractive paper. The parade went all 
along the first floor, up to the second and all along that 
floor, turned the corner and entered the gymnasium. 
Each child passed by every other child during the 
parade so that he saw every child in the school. 
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The cartoonist is fortunate in that human nature is 
very much in his favor. In general, people are prone 
to laugh at the calamities and misfortunes of others. 
There is nothing quite so funny as someone falling 
down stairs or stepping on a cat’s tail, in a cartoon. 
The cariacaturist also takes advantage of this quirk 
in human nature, and loudly to the tune of the bur- 
lesque. 

Rembrandt, (reproduced left), though not a car- 
toonist in the most strict sense of the word, was more 
than capable in that art. His etching, Rembrandt with 
the Haggard Eyes, is proof of this, and as is true of a 
caricaturist, gives us another slant on him as an indi- 
vidual in that even a great artist is not above feeling 
himself a little ridiculous at times. 

The caricatures of President Roosevelt, and the 
Franco-Russian Romance, are examples of a con- 
temporary artist’s work. In the caricature of the 
President there is an amusing and unmalicious 
ludicrousness, which reveals his character. The 
Franco-Russian courtship is playfully pointed with the 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ROMANCE 


RIND CARTOONING 


By JAMIE MATCHET 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


true aspect of the event, expressed in a harmlessly 
humorous manner. 

Expression is the life blood of the cartoonist’s work. 
It is the quality which enables him to give his drawing 
life and action. I have roughly drawn a few of the 
most important forms of expression, and they are re- 
produced herein. The fellow wearing the straw hat is 
undoubtedly laughing, while his friend beside him, to- 
gether with the disadvantage of looking like a stooge, 
is not in the best of moods. The little fellow in the 
upper left, and the one in the lower right, both seem 
to be personifications of stupidity. Jazz Bo, in the 
center of the illustration, is much pleased—evidently ( 
at being so prominently placed in the center of the 
illustration. Aunt Maria, on his left, looks horrified 
at what Mr. Blitz might have said in his anger. The 
villainous-looking man, wearing the silk hat, must be | 
some relation to the famed Simon Legree. If you will 
draw these, and study thoroughly their expressions, 

it will enable you to put more pep and character in 
: your drawings, for as I said above, expression is the 
life blood of your characters. 
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We are showing here some of the raw mate- 
rials which go into the making of a morgue. 
The little filing box is the key to your morgue. 
A record is kept in it of each clipping you 
make, what the subject matter is, and in 
which envelope you have placed it. This 
system is a great time saver and is more 
than worth the effort which it requires. 
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eareless half-finished drawings. 


Mon Ami: 

Your letters were most revealing and although I do 
not have time to discuss all the things you have asked 
about, do not think that I have forgotten them. 

Your question about presentation was timely— 
presentation is a most important part of marketing. 
No customer will credit your ability if you show him 
The value of clever 
presentation can not be over estimated. A neat, well 
mounted drawing will certainly help you place your 
right foot first. 

What I am going to tell you next may sound as if it 
came directly from a door-bell pusher’s sales manual. 


Never underestimate the ability of a smile to help 
put across a point. Do not act blasé—admit that you 
are just getting started. Forget the esthetic quality of 
your design and talk about increased sales, inexpensive 
production and market appeal. 

When making your calls it is a good idea to have an 
order book along—your printer’s stock order book 
will do—and get a signed order from the purchaser 
with the price marked. It will save misunderstand- 
ings later. After you have produced the work and it 
is delivered do not hesitate to send a statement the 
next day. It is not customary to give a cash discount 
for art work. 

In answering your question about the proper person 
to see when making calls—there is no general rule. if 
you are calling on an advertising agency see the art 
director. He is the man that buys art. If you are 
calling on a manufacturer ask to see the superintend- 
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ent and he will direct you to the proper person. In 
a merchandising establishment the manager will tell 
you whom to see. Remember that if you do not suc- 
ceed in making a sale or getting some results from 
your first call not to be discouraged. Try again. Of 
course do not be a nuisance, but keep in touch with 
your prospects all the time. 


LA 


A point I would like to make is the value of owning 
a morgue, which of course you know is an alphabetical 
collection of drawings and designs from magazines 
and newspapers. You will find such a collection useful 
in many ways, and though it seems fruitless at first— 
I know how much time it takes and how one never has 
just what he needs—it pays big dividends in the end. 
If you are going into the business seriously, and one 
must to succeed, experience will teach you that good 
reference material is the commercial artist’s and de- 
signer’s best friend and source of inspiration. 

Get yourself a collection of magazines, newspapers, 
a pair of scissors and a bunch of large envelopes—and 
dig in! Fr. G. 


TO SUCCESS 
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MAGIC OUT OF THE EARTH 


Continnued from Page 7 


to the brasero on which the cakes are fried. Beggars, 
clothed in multicolored rags, hold out their hands piti- 
fully, while old women, dressed in black, and with their 
faces all but hidden by their rebozos, hobble painfully 
along, bent nearly double. And there are whole groups 
of street musicians, some with drums, others with 
fiddles or guitars, looking just ready to begin a mid- 
night serenade. 

But the most delightful of all are the charros, Mexi- 
can cowboys in brightly colored shirts, leather jackets, 
buckskin trousers, and enormous sombreros, and 
mounted on prancing or rearing steeds, gaily bedecked 
with silver-trimmed saddles—horses whose _ thick 
manes stand up wildly, and whose slender hoofs seem 
fairly to paw the ground, while their riders flourish 
their reatas, or brandish machetes fiercely in the air. 

Most renowned of all the statuette makers of 
Tlaquepaque are the members of the Panduro Family. 
For many years, they have been handing down from 
father to sons their own special branch of the pottery 
art—that of molding portraits and caricatures in clay. 
The latter, which are very popular with the Mexicans, 
cause much merriment by their absurd exaggeration 
of the characteristics of various national, and even in- 
ternational figures. 

Most Americans, however, prefer the charming little 
portrait busts, which are fashioned while they wait, 
then whisked away to the oven to be baked, and de- 
livered the next day, to be taken home as souvenirs. 
The Panduros are so skillful at catching facial expres- 
sions that, in a surprisingly short time they can mold 
an excellent likeness of any visitor. 

One wonders, upon first seeing the work of the In- 
dian potters of Tlaquepaque, how it is that such com- 
paratively primitive people can produce articles with 
scarcely an equal for originality and artistic merit. 

But, as one watches them work, the explanation of 
that mystery becomes clearer and clearer. For all 
their outward stolidity, they are, like most of the 
aborigines of Mexico, innately artistic. Furthermore, 
they work, not as mere cogs in a machine, but as in- 
dividuals, free to follow their own bents, and to de- 
velop their own ideas. 

For this is their art, handed down to them by un- 
counted generations of forefathers, each one of whom 
has contributed something toward its development and 
enrichment, even as they, themselves, are still doing, 
today. Thus it is an art based on native methods, cre- 
ated both literally and figuratively out of the materials 
of their own environment, indeed, out of the very 
earth, itself, that earth which the Indian so loves that, 
separated from it, he pines away like a homesick cap- 
tive. 

Truly, as Blasco Ibanez said, “Nowhere has the love 
of men toward earth become more beautifully man- 
fested than here.” 
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THE NEW YORK BOOK FAIR 


Continued from page 19 


Kent, Dr. Samuel Tannenbaum, Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, and John Winterich, all authorities on this topic. 
The children’s book programs which were held on 
Wednesday afternoons and Saturday mornings 
throughout the two weeks of the fair were intensely 
interesting for their inventiveness in the application of 
fine design principles to the making of books for that 
generation which will be tomorrow’s men and women. 
It is a matter of great importance to train these young 
minds and eyes for the better things in art and books. 
Another evening was devoted to “Looking at Amer- 
ica”, at which Joseph Wood Krutch presided, and Gil- 
bert Seldes, Kyle Crichton, Granville Hicks, James 
Weldon Johnson, and William Seabrook spoke. On 
Saturday evening, November fourteenth, the subject 
was “The Photograph and Books”. Heyworth Camp- 
bell acted as chairman, and those who spoke were 
authorities on photography as it is used in modern 
book-making, advertising and publishing of all sorts. 
They were H. W. Zieler, T. J. Maloney, Dr. Arnold 
Genthe and Gordon Aymar. “Books and the Home”, 
approached from the view point of the librarian, the 
home-maker. the decorator, the author, was a subject 
which attracted not only students of design and deco- 
rating but the housewives and home-makers who con- 
stantly seek to improve the places in which their fam- 
ilies live. 

The last afternoon was devoted to a full and thorough 
discussion of fine book-making as seen from the print- 
er’s, binder’s and illustrator’s point of view. 

A program of similar forums will be given next year, 
and there is no doubt that the public and designers 
will be there in full force. 


MURALS AND MATERIAL 
Continnued from Page I! 

Just as all school children are being encouraged to 
try their hands at free design for the satisfaction de- 
rived from self expression, so are adults, “Who know 
what they like”, beginning to choose pictures and 
articles of decorative design with greater freedom and 
courage than past generations, who were told what 
they should like and dared not dispute their mentors. 

It is an age of experiment. Those who paint are 
trying new surfaces for their pictures or designs. 
Some are seeking to combine mediums such as painted 
sculpture or plaques of metal and clay. Enthusiastic 
amateurs decorate the walls of their bathrooms with 
mermaids and tropical fish, their game rooms with 
horses, dogs and caricatures of their friends. 

The significance of all this is obvious. Art has come 
down from its pedstal to be played with. By doing so 
it is bound to lose dignity and prestige for the time 
being, but the same tests for sterling worth by which 
one selects his real friends for human companionship 
will eventually guide him in choosing works of art so 
necessary for gracious and harmonious living. 
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ART THE MAKING 


PUPPETRY 


Mitten puppets in a play about food, 


Not long ago a puppet in a store win- 
dow stopped the traffic in New York. 


The crowd became so great that the small 
lady-puppet had to be removed from the 
window where she was performing. Al- 
most the same thing happened at the 
Cleveland exposition, where the Fisher 
Brothers were asked to cut the number 
of performances of the puppet show ad- 
vertising their products so that the other 
exhibitors might have some attention. 
Recently there were more than thirty- 
eight professional puppet troups in the 
United States, contrasted with none fif- 
teen years ago, and at least three hundred 
amateur companies working in schools 
and smaller organizations. The first 
American performance was given at the 
little theater in Chicago in 1915. 

People have always liked puppets, it 
seems, for several thousand years ago fig- 
ures with movable limbs were buried with 
their masters in the tombs of Egypt. The 
Greek used them before 422 B.C. Marcus 
Aurelius, a Roman Emperor, became in- 
terested in puppets. The Italians inher- 
ited puppetry from the Romans. Our 
modern name of “Puppet” comes from 
the Italian word Pupa, meaning child. 
Puppets were used in Germany in the 
thirteenth century, France in the four- 
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teenth, and England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Shakespeare was much impressed 
by the Italian puppet theater in London 
in 1573, and frequently mentions puppets 
in his plays. 

Puppets were early used in Japan, and 
shadow plays were popular throughout 
the orient in China, Japan, Siam, Burma, 
Java, India, Ceylon, Bali, and Turkey. 
Most of these countries used round pup- 
pets also. In Mohammedan countries 
puppets became grotesque and unnatur- 
al since the Mohammedan religion for- 
bade the reproduction of human forms. 
Although American art was learned from 
Europe, puppetry was not used in this 
country until 1915. 

There are many different kinds of pup- 
pets ranging from very simple mitten 
puppets that are little more than mittens 
made lifelike with one’s fingers, to the 
most elaborate marionettes worked with 
many strings. 


Puppets made in Chicago Park District, a 
W.P.A, project, Alice Beyer, Director. 
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Puppets are both flat and round. The 
flat puppets are made of board, or paper 
or some translucent material that can be 
colored, and worked with rods or strings. 
The round puppets are more lifelike and 
more generally used in the western 
world. They include marionettes, or 
string puppets, and mitten puppets. Each 
form has its own variations, but we shall 
discuss here the stringed puppets and 
mitten puppets. Both are easy to make. 
Mitten puppets are more easy to con- 
struct and use. Heads must be made 
hollow to allow for the operator’s finger. 
They may be made from a special kind 
of modeling clay or of paper mache made 
from a clay model. About the size of an 
egg is satisfactory. It is better to have 
the head too large than too small. Both 
the clay and paper heads can be painted 
with tempera paint and dipped in hot 
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How a puppet is put together. A mitten puppet. 


wax or coated with shellac. Hair may?!’ 


be modeled and painted, or better stil’ j’ 
made of cotton or yarn. One must tak 

care to make a neck base of gumme 
paper attached to the head and painte 
with it so that there will be a place t 
fasten the body. When the head is fin 
ished a body and arms and legs may bem 
cut of cloth—muslin is a good material—@ 
in proportion to the head. Limbs may be 
stuffed so that they will be firm but notim 
too stiff, and joined to the body, which is 
left limp and made lifelike by the oper- 
ator’s hand. Fasten the head on firmly, 
Hands may be made of gummed paper 
and painted. It is a good idea to leave 
out details in hands. 
Clothing can be made of odds and ends 
of material that one finds almost every- | 
where. One has a chance to use the beau-§j 
tiful scraps of silks that have been ac} 
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These were designed by Marjorie Batchelder. 


BPuppet designed and made by Douglas H. 
air ma Wilson, Hursch High School of Chicago. 
tter stipe te right is the design on paper. Below 
s the finished Puppet ready to perform. 
ust take 
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mulating in his home. It is well to 
ake the clothes loose enough for action 
nd to allow for the operator’s hand. 
kirts take care of that, but trousers re- 
uire that the puppet wear a cloak or 
at the operator wear a sleeve the color 
f the back curtain. There will be many 
roblems in making clothing that one can 
gure out for himself. 

tring puppets are more complicated but 
ften more interesting. Heads may be 
ade like those of the mitten puppets, or 
etter still, of wood if the body is to be 
lade of wood in the usual manner. A 
(ood wood to use is soft pine. If one 
akes the body himself it will require 
arving for the limbs, head and trunk, 
nd some ingenuity to make joints. One 
an observe how his own joints work in 
issembling the puppet. Joints may be 
ade of wire, tin or leather according to 
ne use. Wooden puppet parts or pup- 


pets already made may be bought from 
puppet or art supply companies. When 
the puppet is finished tiny hooks may be 
fastened to the wrists, knees, trunk, 
shoulders and behind the ears for the 
strings. 

Clothes can be more elaborate than 

those for mitten puppets, and can be 
made removable to allow for costume 
changes. One must allow for movement 
when making them. A cramped puppet 
shows poor craftsmanship. 
Now the puppet is ready to string and 
be fastened to the control stick, which is 
T shaped and made of wood with a de- 
tachable cross piece for the foot strings. 
This is a process that requires some study 
and is explained in detail in puppetry 
books. 

The problem of a stage can be settled 
to suit the individual. For a tryout a 
table may be turned upside down and a 
board placed from leg to leg as a rest for 
the operator, with an old shawl draped 
over it for a curtain. Making a stage will 
depend upon the size of the puppets, 
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what they are to do and the materials 
at hand. Scenery and lights can be built 
from old wooden boxes, paper, cardboard, 
muslin and paints, tin cans, wires and so 
on. The fun of puppetry is that it costs 
very little and a clever person can use 
many materials found about the home. 

Minor changes such as different hair 
coloring and longer eyebrows may change 
the puppet into a new character. When 
there are several puppets, clothes and 
head dresses may be changed around and 
a whole new cast created. When these 
characters are given new voices and parts 
they become totally different. 

Operating a puppet is an art that re- 
quires practice. It is well to observe the 
movements of people as they walk, sit, 
speak and perform special tasks. The 
puppet can be made to behave in much 
the same way. After a little practice his 
movements will cease to be jerky and 
become as smooth and well regulated as 
those of humans. He can sit, walk, march 
and tap dance. In the latter case thumb- 
tacks on the bottom of his feet will help 
the sound effects. It is also an art to 
learn to speak and project one’s voice 
into the character of the puppet. Since a 
puppet is naturally dramatic one may be 
as colorful as he wishes in the choice of 
dialog. Variety of tone and voice texture 
is necessary when there are several pup- 
pets on the stage, or when the same oper- 
ator is called to work more than one. 
There are many clever ways to produce 
back stage sound effects that will add in- 
terest to the performance. One may get 
many ideas by listening to the radio. 
Music fits well into many plays and adds 
glamour to the performance, whether it 
be produced by the players or a phono- 
graph. There are records available for 
every occasion. 

It is interesting to try to write a play 
for puppets. There are always historic 
scenes to be put into words suitable for 
puppetry and dramatizing. Puppets are 
good performers in the history and geog- 
raphy class. It might be interesting to 
see a puppet dressed in Greek robes of 
the time of Euclid proving a geometry 


problem. Literature offers no end of oy 
portunities to make famous stories int 
plays. There are a great many of thes 
already on the market which may } 
obtained from puppetry or art suppl 
companies, as well as plays written fc 
no other purpose than puppetry. Out 
standing local characters may be mod 
eled as puppets and given characteristi 
parts to speak. Puppets also make e 
fective announcers for school events an 
plays. They make excellent side shoy 
for carnivals and fairs, and even good for 
tune tellers. A few brief performances b 
one or two puppets on the school ground 
or a nearby corner, advertising a pla 
or school event is sure to bring a larg 
attendance. Everyone likes puppets. 


How puppets are strung. 
BOOKS: 


A Book of Puppetry—Design Publishing Co., Columbus. 

How to Make Marionettes—Edith F. Ackley—Grossett 
and Dunlap, New York City. 

Puppetry, An Educational Adventure—Virginia Murphy 
—Art Education Press, New York City. 


A Book of Marionettes—Helen Haimen Joseph—Vikine 
Press, New York City. 


Other supplements in this series include lettering, pot 
tery, painting, modeling and sculpture, textiles, block 
printing, sheet metal work, art appreciation. Each stv 
dent should have one of each, binding all ten into 6 
forty-page book on art. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Mr. Edward Miller, Sr., a former salesman employed 
in taking subscriptions for the magazine DESIGN is no 
longer in our employ, and is no longer authorized to accept 
subscriptions for this publication. The Editors of DESIGN 
will not honor any subscriptions obtained through Mr. 


Miller. He was last reported in the Chicago territory. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 South Third St. Columbus, Ohio 


NOTICE e SUPPLEMENT e PAGES 39 AND 40 


Each month we are to publish a supplement, complete and fully illustrated, covering 
the following vital fields in art: lettering, drawing, painting, pottery, puppetry, sculpture 
and modelling, textiles, block printing, metal work, and art appreciation. These sup- 
plements called "Art in the Making" can be had in quantities of 50 for one dollar, which 
means that every pupil from the fourth grade through college may have one for two 
cents. Teachers who are subscribers to DESIGN may subscribe for 150 copies for 
ten months at the very low rate of $15.00 only, which means that each of his pupils 
need pay only one cent per copy. Tell your fellow teacher, art teacher, grade teach- 
ers, anyone interested in bringing the fundamentals of art to their pupils. Here is a 
great opportunity and teachers should order at once. There will be a limited supply. By 
cutting page 43 at the binding and folding in the middle a four-page booklet will result. 
The current series begins with the September, 1936, issue. 


All issues listed above are included in a year's subscription. 
Minimum order: 50 Subs.—$10.00 150 Subs.—$15.00 


(2c per copy) (lc per copy) 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 


REGISTER NOW 


Full course or optional classes in all phases 
of Costume Design, Illustration, Sketching, 
Styling, Forecasting, Fabric Analysis, Drap- 
ing, Stage, Screen, Textile Design, Interior 


Decoration, Fashion Journalism, Teacher 
Training, Life Class. Day and Evening. 
Incorporated under Regents. Alertness 


Courses, B., of E., credits. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal needs. 
Studio Sales Dept. disposes of our students’ work. 
Every member of advanced classes often placed by 
our free Placement Bureau. Your inspection invited. 


Send for Cir. 10, or telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


The School which for over ten years has won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Founded 1869 
Offering professional training in the arts—drawing, paint- 
ing and design,—under instructors of established reputa- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Winter and Summer 
sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Academy adjoins Art 
Museum with important collections and library. For in- 


formation and catalogs address. 
WALTER H. SIPLE, DIRECTOR 


Art Academy, Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, President 


18 South Michigan Avenue 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 


Commercial Art, Illustration, Fashions. 


HUGH NEWMAN, Managing Director 
Chicago, Iil. 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
CLASSES IN 
DESIGN §§ BUILDING AND DECORATING OF 
POTTERY FORMS §§ CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
MODERN TABLE WARE 
114 EAST 39th STKEET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRANCES HARRINGTON 


PROTLIIONAL 


SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Luropean Methods and Practical Training 


STUDIOS - ALLERTON HOTEL 
708 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


Send for complete information in 


Salesmanship classes are 
beautifully illustrated cataiog D. 


essential. 


BOOKS 
REVIEWED 


GRAPHIC DESIGNS... McGraw Hill and Co., N. Y.— 

$7.50. By Leon Friend and Joseph Hefter. 

Graphic Design is an important volume for one interested 
in any phase of designing. It covers a number of different 
aspects of design, such as lettering, advertising layout, 
photography, reproductive processes and a great deal of 
material on teaching design. It is a large book of four 
hundred and seven pages, excellent for reference material 
ings of animals, trees and flowers, beautifully designed with 
on almost any problem of modern design. The format is 
an excellent example of lay-out, combining type and illus- 
trative material in a most craftsman-like manner. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU ..... 
Modern Library, N. Y.—$1.10. By William H. Pres- 
cott. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru is now printed in a 
Modern Library edition at a price that enables every one 
interested to obtain it. It is the first time this complete 
work has appeared in one volume. It is excellent reference 
material for those interested in Native American history 
and art. William Prescott devoted the greater part of his 
life to research for this volume, one of the first important 

- works of its kind. Washington Irving had started similar 
research studies but abandoned them in deference to Pres- 
cott. 


MODERN ALPHABETS .. Bridgman Publishing Co., 
Pelham, N. Y.—$1.00. By Melbert B. Cary, Jr. 
Modern Alphabets is an excellent book of lettering for the 
advertiser, teacher and student. It contains seventy-nine 
pages of modern lettering suitable for commercial uses, 
derived from Continental types. It is attractive in make-up 
and lay-out, and is composed by the director of the Con- 
tinental Typefounders. 


FARM ON THE HILL..... Scribners, N. Y.—$2.00 
By Madeline Horn. [Illustrations by Grant Wood. 
Farm on the Hill is illustrated by Grant Wood, one of the 
most prominent of contemporary painters and a member 
of the Art Department of the University of Iowa. The 
illustrations are done in full color and in the same manner 
in which the artist paints, and are concerned with his fa- ~ 
vorite farm life subject matter. Grant Wood admirers will 

want to own this book. 


PUPPETS, MIMES AND SHADOWS. . Furrow Press, 
N. Y.—$1.50. By Margaret Soifer. 
A book of plays for various kinds of puppet performances 
for almost every occasion. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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THE GOLDEN BASKET .. Viking Press, N. Y.—$2.00 


By Ludwig Bemelmans. 

The Golden Gasket is the name of an inn in Bruges, so 
named from one of the picturesque wrought iron signs that 
had hurg above the doorway since no one knows when. 
It is both written and illustrated by Mr. Bemelmans who 
has drawn the quaint old town slightly askew, as one might 
see it through a crooked piece of glass, or as his small 
characters might have drawn it themselves. It is a chil- 
dren’s book with children’s exuberence in its drawings and 
coloring. Below is a portrait of one of the characters in 
the book, Monsieur van der Vichte. It is his sad face 
which he wears at the city hall “Where he listens every 
morning and afternoon to much and every kind of trouble. 
Monsieur van der Vichte also has a very happy face and he 
wore it when he came to eat almost every day at a little 
table in the corner of the dining room.”.. The story is as 
delightful as the pictures and is written about an Alice-in- 
Wonderland sort of people that children will like. 


YOU CAN DRAW ... D. Appleton Century Co., N. Y. 


$3.00. By Frances O’Brien Garfield. 

This is a book on figure drawing for beginners, although 
advanced students can learn much from it. Its theory is 
based on the scribble method of drawing, said to have been 
invented by Leonardo da Vinci. It has an explanatory 
text and the methods of drawing are well illustrated. It 
should inspire any one to want to try his hand at figure 
drawing and makes the task much less formidable than the 
more academic methods. There is an anatomy supplement 
that is quite complete in the back of the book for those who 
want it, 


Harper Brothers Co., N. Y.—$1.75 


By Clair Newberry. 

One of the most difficult animals to draw or paint is the 
ordinary cat. There is a constant temptation to see the cat 
exclusively from the standpoint of either anatomy or tex- 
ture, of which a combination is necessary in an expressive 
cat portrait. Clair Newberry seems to have reached the 
right combination in Mittens and to have caught the essen- 
tial characteristics of the feline family in her drawngs. 
Mittens is an outstanding cat book, and although written 
for children the drawings are just as appealing to adults. 
It is a good collection book for cat enthusiasts. 


THROUGH THE WOODS... Macmillan Co., N. Y.— 
$3.00. By H. E. Bates. Illustrations by Agnes Parker. 


Through the Woods is a record of year-round visits to the 
English woods, suitably illustrated in wood cuts by Agnes 
Parker. The illustrator has worked somewhat in the man- 
ner of Clair Leighton in her recent wood cut interpretation 
of an English garden. There are many detailed engrav- 
ings of animals, trees and flowers, beautifully designed with 
a sensitive understanding and handling of a difficult tech- 
nique. 


When writing to advertisers 
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ELEMENTARY HIGH 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FINE ART FOR ONE CENT 


Instructors’ Texts 
Available for 
Two Cents Each 


DESIGN 
20 SOUTH 
SEND FOR OUR 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LIST OF ART EDUCATION SOURCE MATERIAL 


DESIGN 


Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Minneapolis, Min 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Smith News Co., 6134/5 S. Hill St. 


San Francisco, Calf. Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


Now On Sale At... 


The News Exchange, 29 S. Main 

Brentano's Inc., 63 E. Washington St. 

Kroch's Bookstores, 206 N. Michigan Ave. 

Marshall Field & Co., 426 Walnut St. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co., W. Chicago Ave. 

Univ. of Chicago Book Store, 5802 Ellis Ave. 

Woodworths, 1311 E. 57th St. 

Fountain News Co., 426 Walnut St. 

Cleveland Artists Supply Co., 402 Hickox Bldg. 

Cleveland Print Market, 1000 Union Trust 
Bldg., Arcade 

City News Co., 8 No. High St. 

F. & R. Lazarus Co., Town and High Sts. 

Long's Book Store, 15th Ave. and High St. 

McClelland's Book Store, 26 North High St. 

Varsity Drug Co., 1876 N. High St. 

Younger's News Store, 8 W. Broad St. 

Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third 

L. Black Co., 1540 Woodward Ave. 

Northwestern Co-op, 1726 Orrington Ave. 

H. Lieber Co., 24 W. Washington St. 


E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 8th St. 

n. H. A. Rogers Co.. 911 Marquette Ave. 
Louisiana News Co., 1028 Carondelet St. 
Brentano's, | W. 47th St. 

Boggs & Buhl, 50! Federal St. 
Joseph Horne Co., Penn, Stanwix & Duquesne 
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FROM BROOKLYN MUSEUM QUARTERLY 


FELIX PAYANT 


EDITOR OF DESIGN 
PROF. OF FINE ARTS 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


CLOTHBOUND 
$ 50 


POSTPAID 


"A USEFUL REFERENCE SOURCE ON THE WORK OF PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS” 


"Mr. Payant's book should be in every home, for it 
has inspiration, good common sense on the creating 
of art, and plenty of suggestions for young and old. 
This book is among the few newer contributions to 
the progressive and vital consideration of art in the 
lives of the people of today. 

“With the kind of instruction that aims to allow the 
maximum of expression for the student and the 
proper amount of guidance on the part of the 
teacher with intelligence and a broad vision, we can 
expect really worthwhile results. Gone are the copy- 
book and the dictatorial method of art class pro- 
cedure, and we should look forward to the day 
when art will be just as much a required subject in 
schools as hygiene or spelling. 

"If you are at all skeptical about the meaning of art 
or the scope it covers, get Mr. Payant's book and 
browse through the pictures, then go back and read 
what he believes about the art education of today. 
You will agree with him the more you read, and art 
will be more than just pictures in museums and ob- 
jects in glass cases; it will form a-part of your life 
and you will use it and live with it.""—From the Ev- 
anston News-Index, Evanston, Ill., October 24, 1935. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANYS 


SELECTED BY THE N. E. A. AS ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF 1935 


New Trends in Art Education; 
Art for the Individual and Society; 
Art in School Life; Changing Ob- 
jectives in Art Education; The Cur- 
riculum in Art; The New Teacher 
in Art; The Art Student in the 
Social System; Child Study and 
Art; Approach to Art Apprecia- 
tion; The Appreciation-Creativity 
Cycle; Drawing As an Expression; 
Beginning Painting; Materials and 
Mediums; Lettering and Design; 
Crafts; Clear Expression and 
Design; Source Material; Con- 
temporary Rhythms and Forms. 


120 ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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